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SUMMARY 


The  Ind ian-Pakistan  dlspulo  began  over  a  thousand  years  ago 
with  the  Moslem  invasion  of  India,  It  is  hotli  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  sharpened  with  the  British  seizure  of  India,  which  advanced 
the  Hindu  politically. 

The  partition  of  the  subcontinent  into  India  and  Pakistan  was 
a  result  of  the  animosity  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems.  The 
partition  itself  resulted  in  a  number  of  disputes:  communal  riots 
that  left  a  million  dead,  refugees,  division  of  the  old  Indian  Army, 
monetary  problems,  the  Canal  Waters  dispute,  and  territorial  disputes 
over  various  princely  states. 

Basically,  however,  the  dispute  between  these  two  neighbors  is 
the  question  of  their  continued  existence  as  nations.  Pakistan  fears 
attack  by  India,  while  India  fears  that  any  accommodation  with  Moslem 
Pakistan  will  result  in  the  disintegration  of  a  secular  India. 

The  most  famous  problem,  and  the  only  significant  one  remaining, 
is  the  question  of  the  accession  of  Kashmir  to  India,  Moslem  Kashmir 
lias  come  to  represent  to  Pakistan  the  willingness  of  India  to  accept 
Pakistan’s  existence  and  live  In  peace  with  it.  On  the  other  hand 
Kashmir  represents  to  India  the  question  of  whether  or  not  India  is 
truly  a  secular  state;  thus,  Kashmir  symbolizes  the  basic  fear  and 
distrust  that  exist  between  the  two  nations. 

Until  1962  India  and  Pakistan  were  primarily  concerned  with  each 
other,  but  in  that  year  the  invasion  of  India’s  borders  by  China 
presented  India  with  a  new  enemy,  who  in  1964  became  the  first  Asian 
member  of  the  nuclear  powers.  India,  capable  of  developing  its  own 
nuclear  device  in  12  to  18  months,  was  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  counter  this  growing  Chinese  threat. 

If  India  chooses  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  the  US  and  the 
USSR  against  Chinese  nuclear  blackmail  rather  than  develop  its  own 
weapons,  tension  should  not  heighten  between  India  and  Pakistan  and 
may  even  lessen  with  the  show  of  good  will  that  such  a  decision 
would  provide. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  in  India  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  however,  so  that  India  would  have  the  prestige  of  being  a 
nuclear  power  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  dependent  on  the  major 
powers  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  with  China.  The  heavy  pressure 
seems  to  make  a  decision  to  develop  a  nuclear  device  almost  certain; 
the  drain  on  the  economy  of  a  full  nuclear  force  including  delivery 
systems  together  with  internal  and  international  political  problems 
would  indicate  that  a  device  for  ’’peaceful"  uses  would  best  suit 
India’s  needs. 
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Even  a  "peaceful"  device  would  force  Pakistan  to  look  for  ways 
of  countering  an  India  with  nuclear  arms,  since  the  capability  would 
be  there.  Pakistan  would  be  faced  with  a  need  for  military  protec¬ 
tion  on  one  hand  that  would  be  best  satisfied  by  an  alliance  with 
China  against  the  common  enemy,  while  on  the  other  hand  Pakistan's 
need  of  economic  assistance,  so  vital  to  its  future,  would  point 
toward  close  relations  with  the  US. 

Initially,  Pakistan  should  attempt  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  US  while  also  being  friendly  with  China.  Thereafter, 
whether  Pakistan  would  move  toward  China  or  not  would  be  determined 
by  the  relations  of  the  US  and  India  with  Pakistan.  US  policies 
which  fail  to  recognize  Pakistan's  need  for  security  and  which  make 
the  need  for  military  protection  seem  more  important  than  economic 
assistance  will  force  Pakistan  to  rely  on  China  more  fully.  Such  a 
course  could  bring  about  the  downfall  of  CENTO  and  SEATO  and  result 
in  the  economic  failure  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  signaling  an 
end  to  democracy  on  the  subcontinent  and  much  of  the  underdeveloped 
world . 
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Allluxigh  tlu-si'  roots  .»rc>  basically  along  religions  lines,  they 

'1  O 

ari>  also  a  result  ol  the  geography  of  the  snheont  i  neiU  par  t  i  cn  1  ar  1  y 

its  riv('r  pattern;  the  Hindu  caste  system;  the  Moslem  seclusion  of 

their  women;  race;  history;  and  cultural  backgrounds . 

The  two  religions  have  a  number  of  specific  contrasts  which 

caiisi'  frict  ion  and  dissension  botwecMi  them.  The*  Hindu  wor.ships 

idols,  while  t  hc>  Moslem  has  none.  The  Hindu  venerates  his  sacred 

cows,  while  the  Moslem  eats  beef.  The  Hindu  enforced  a  strong  caste 

system,  while'  the  Moslem  helieves  in  the  eepiality  of  all  persons. 

Y) 

The  Hindu  usi's  Sanskrit  h'tters,  while  the  Moslem  uses  Arabic. 

Anothi'r  major  source  of  misunderstanding  is  the  failure  of 
I'ach  to  read  the  literature'  eif  the  e)ther,  resulting  in  .i  lack  e)l 

lb 

comnuin  i  c.il  ion. 

I’hosc  conllicts  hotwoon  I  ho  llliitlu  and  Moslem  religions  lu»came 
the  sinvJe  most  important  root  of  the  dispute  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  lOrmat  ion  of  Pakistan^^  and  to  the  confliet  over  Kashmir. 

As  a  result  of  the  animosity  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Moslem 
and  ol  the  sln^rt  time  hetwc'en  the  announcement  ol  partition  and 
the  actual  crc'ation  of  Pakistan,  a  numher  of  initial  disputi's 
developed  between  Pakistan  and  India.  These  disputes  included 


^‘^Mire,  oi> .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  1'). 

^  ^11)  id  .  ,  |) .  1  . 

^""klerald  h.  Steihel,  '^Tlu'  Strange  Story  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
Th(>  American  Legion  M^iga/Jne,  Vol  .  79,  IX' c .  19()'),  p.  8. 

Kennedy  ,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p7  20. 

;^^>ihid. 

^^Mire,  o[) .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  7. 


thi‘  fol  lt)win^:  coiiununal  riots  and  mass  genocide  that  left  as  many 

as  a  milliiMi  dead;^^  refugees  on  the  order  of  11  to  16  mill  ion 

the  division  of  the  old  Indian  Army  and  of  its  military  stores,  which 

resultetl  in  many  broken  promises  by  India  ami  created  great  distrust 

in  Pakislan;"^^  territorial  disputes  over  a  number  of  the  princely 

42 

stales,  such  as  Junagadh,  Manavadar,  and  Hyderabad;  monetary 

pr(H>lems,  particularly  those  surrounding  the  devaluation  of  the 

Indian  rupei'  when  the  Uritish  pound  was  devalued  in  1949;^^  and  the 

Canal  Waters  dispute,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1948  when  India  cut 

off  water  supplies  to  the  canals  supplying  much  of  the  water  to 
44 

West  Pakistan. 

In  tlu'  years  since  partition,  the  specific  issues  between  India 

and  Pakistan  have  been  settled  one  by  one,  except  for  the  problem  of 

Kashmir,  which  continues  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  preventing 

accord  between  the  two  nations.^^  This  Kashmir  dispute,  a  brief 

hist(.>ry  of  which  is  at  annex  A,  has  had  several  adverse  effects: 

1.  It  has  precluded  gi>od  relations  between  India 

46 

and  Pakistan,  creating  instead  distrust  and  fear. 


^^Ib  id.,  p .  i  i  i . 

^^Fra/A'r,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
- 

"\^Mire,  t>p .  cit.,  p.  30. 
^^‘^llar  kc' r  ,  op  .  cit.,  p.  E4  . 
^^Mire,  op .  cit.,  p.  38. 
^^Siddi(|i,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
^Kennedy,  op .  cit.,  p.  iii. 

^^^Iliid.  ,  p.  4. 
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2.  It  has  caiisiul  sIcU's  io  ina  i  lU  a  i  n  I'xpc'iis  Ive 

47 

armies  on  the  eeasi'-l  ire  line. 

].  It  has  precludeil  mutual  clelense  ar  rany;ement  s  lor 
4  H 

the  suheonl  i  lU'iU  . 
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4.  It  has  impalretl  rey»ional  stability. 

.  .  . 

'),  It  has  impeded  eeonomle  progress  in  l)t)th  et)untries. 

S  I 

(>.  It  has  marred  the  posture  of  the  UN. 

At  the  time  when  partition  of  the  subcontinent  was  being  worked 
out,  Kashmir  was  of  1  i  1 1  1 1*  importanci'  becausi'  Iiulla,  Pakistan,  and 

*3  2 

the  UK  all  thought  that  it  would  accede  to  Moslem  Pakistan,  since 

')3 

more  than  7')7.  of  tiu'  population  was  Moslem  and  since  the  state 
was  closely  aligned  with  Pakistan  both  geographically,  economically, 
and  strategically. 

TIu'  Hindu  ruler  o{  Kashmir,  however,  when  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Moslem  tribesmen,  acceded  to  India  in  exchange  for  Indian  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  put  down  the  rebe  1 1  Ion .  Pakistan  in  turn  introduced 

ils  font's  into  Kaslimir,  rosultinn  In  a  war  that  lasted  until  llte 

'iS 

UN  brought  about  a  cease-fire  in  1949,  an  agreement  that  i  lu  I uded 


in 


^^Il>id. 

‘^^*l’akislan  Embassy,  Information  Division,  Peril  and  Oppt)rtun  ity 
Kashmlr--bac kground  Report ,  p .  9 . 


'^^Ibid. 

'>‘lbid. 

^;-Lippmann,  op. 
'^^Mire,  op 
i  dd  i  (1  i  , 


cit 


c  i  t 


'^'^Kennedy , 
'■^^^Ibid.,  p 
Ib  id .  ,  p 


op .  cit. 
op .  cit. 

14. 

27. 


47. 

p  .  1 b4  . 
PP 
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^^"Ending  tbe  Suspense,”  T  i  me ,  Vol  .  8b,  1/  Sep.  19b'), 
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i\  |U*ovision  lor  a  plohiscito  in  Kashmir  and  that  v>^as  acci'plod  hy  both 

r.i) 

India  and  I’akistan.  Four  t  imos  tlio  UN  ordered  a  plebiscite  l>eld; 
lull,  alllioiigh  Nolirn  once  vowed  to  "abide  by  Lite  will  of  the  Kaslimiri 
pei'ple,"  liulia  always  found  reasons  tt)  avoid  the  pleb  isc  i  t  e--beeause 
they  would  lose  it,^^^^’ 

I’akistan  demands  a  plebiscite  in  lOishmir,  based  on  tliree 
arguments:^"  first,  since  Kaslimir  was  not  part  of  India  at  tlie  time 
of  independence,  the  Kiislimiri  have  a  right  of  self-determination; 
second,  India  originally  agreed  to  the  plebiscite;  tliird,  the  UN 
resell  ut  ions  sht>uld  be  carried  out. 

India,  on  tin-  other  hand,  has  a  number  of  specific  reasons  for 
not  wanting  a  pleliisc  ite 

1.  Kaslimir  would  favor  Pakistan  almost  certainly. 

2.  Other  areas  in  India,  sucli  as  Kerala,  miglit  demand 
plebiscites  leading  to  tlieir  independence. 

3.  Hindus  might  riot  against  the  Moslems  now  living  in 
India,  bringing  back  tlie  horror  of  partition  days. 

4.  A  critical  rallying  point  for  Indian  unity  as  a 
nation  woulil  disappear. 


’'^Kennedy,  op.  c  it  .  ,  p.  28. 


^^^"Ending  the  Suspense,"  T  i  me ,  Vol  .  86,  17  Sep.  1463, 
Rowland  Evans,  and  Robert  Novak,  "Cataclysm  in  Asia, 
Washington  Ptist  ,  13  Sep.  1965,  p.  A21. 

62115  IX' pt  of  Defense,  "India  and  Pakistan:  Crisis  in 
Asia,"  For  Coiiuminders ;  This  Changing  World,  Vol.  5,  1  Oct. 
P.  2. 
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IX'nney,  t) p .  c  i  t 
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p .  46. 

ri 


Sout  h 
1965, 
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In  sliorL  ,  Incl  L.i ,  occupying’  tlic  Vale  anti  Janiinu,  whith  are  pmcluc- 
is  saLisfifil  with  llu-  tnrroiU  arrangonionl  of  torriLory  ami 
would  havt'  III  Lit*  to  gain  and  inncli  Co  lost'  in  any  nogot  iaC  ion ’ 

So  Cite  arguint'iUs  I)ol1  down  to  Pakistan,  wanting  change ,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  accession  of  Kaslimir  to  India  was  not  legal,  while 
India,  wanting  status  quo,  contends  that  accession  was  legal  and 
final  . 

The  Kashmir  prol)lein,  relatively  simple  when  it  began,  has 

taken  on  great  importance  over  the  years  until  today  it  is  a  liighly 

emotional  one,^^’  having  blown  up  into  an  issue  of  life  and  death 

between  Inilia  and  Pakistan. K.ishmir  lias  become  the  key  issue  in 

any  Pa  k  i  s  t  an- Ind  lan  poaco,  because*  it  has  come  to  symbol  izt*  and 

to  m/iki*  concrete*  Lhe*  mutual  distrust  of  Llie*  Hindus  and  t  lie*  Mosle'ms 

and  the*ir  fear  that  tlie  settle*me*nt  eif  194/,  which  created  the  two 

69 

nations,  cannot  endure*  In  Lhe*  long  run. 

UriiiJe  India  fe^ars  that  accession  of  Kashmir  to  Pakistan  now 
won  lei  unde'rmine  Inelia*s  se*cular  foundalieins  and  Its  unity, 

Pakistan  conside*rs  se'ttle'iiient  of  Kashmir  as  the  prime*  test  eif  Inelia  s 
wiJlingiu'ss  to  let  Pakistan  exist  as  a  separate  natlon.^^  In 


^^^Mire*,  op,  c  i  t  ,  ,  p.  7'3. 

^^Ke  ntu  dy,  op .  c  i  t  ,  ,  p.  36. 

66iij.-n(l  i  ng  t  lu*  Suspeuise* , T  1  me  ,  Veil.  86,  17  Sep.  1965,  p.  46. 

i  ppmann  ,  op  .  c  i  t  . 

^^I)e*nne*y,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  10. 

^  i  |ipinann  ,  o ii .  c  i  t  . 

^^\S(*lig  S.  Harrison,  **India,  Pakistan  at  Crisis  in  Dispute  Over 
Kashmir,^'  Washington  Post,  2  Sej).  1965,  p.  A20, 

^^^4!  ppmann,  op .  c  i  t  . 

'^^Deiiney,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  10. 
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Pakistan's  view,  the  Hindus  have  never  accepted  Pakistan's  existence 
and  only  by  winning  freedom  for  Kashmir  can  Pakistan  feel  secure 
from  Indian  attack; and,  until  then,  India  is  more  of  a  threat 
than  Communist  China. 

Pakistan  undoubtedly  sees  continued  inactivity  as  working 
against  its  interests.  As  early  as  1954,  Nehru  announced  that 
Kashmir  was  an  integral  part  of  India. In  the  past  two  years 
India  has  become  increasingly  defiant  and  intransigent  over  Kashmir, 

r 

orc^din^  its  special  status  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian 
courts,  jailing  plelMscite  leaders,  and  suppressing  opposition 
papc'rs.^^^  Tlien  Shastri  in  1965  began  the  takeover  of  administration 
by  Indian  civil  servants,  trying  to  close  the  Kashmir  question. 

At  tile  same  time  the  Indian  stand  was  summarized  by  its  special 
representative  to  the  UN,  Mihomed  Ali  Currim  Changla,  when  he  said: 
"We  will  not  agree  to  a  plel)isclte  because  Kashmir  is  an  integral 
part  of  India. 

Frustrated  at  every  turn  and  seeing  Kashmir  slip  away,  Pakistan 
last  summer  attempted  to  stir  up  the  Kashmiri  people,  only  to  liave 


^^llarrison,  op .  c  i  t . 

Dept  of  Defense,  "India  and  Pakistan:  Crisis  in  Soutli 
Asia,"  For  Commanders:  This  Clianging  World,  Vol.  5,  1  Oct.  1965, 

p .  2 . 

^^"Ending  the  Suspense,"  Tune,  Vol.  86,  17  Sep.  1965,  p.  48. 
^^Sharif  al-Mujaliid,  "Pakistan's  Foreign  Policy:  An  Analysis, 
NATO's  Fifteen  Nations,  Vol.  10,  Oct. -Nov.  1965,  p.  35. 

^^"Ending  the  Suspense , "  T ime ,  Vol.  86,  17  Sep.  1965,  p.  48. 
''^Richard  Halloran,  "Rival  Envoys  Firm  on  Kaslimir , '  See  No 
Compromist*  Possible,"  Washington  Post,  13  Sep.  1965,  p.  A16. 
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this  activity  erupt  Intu  ariiuHl  cunfJLct  betwoLMi  Pakistan  and  India 

in  Auj^ust,  causing;  a  serious  threat  to  Wi)r  J  d  peace.  By  the  end 

HO 

of  Si'pteinber  tlie  cease-lire  liad  been  reestablished,  l)ut  It  appears 
at  this  time  that  neitlier  side  has  the  will  and  resources  to  I  iglit 

to  a  showdown  nor  the  political  strength  at  home  to  make  tlu‘  con- 

8 1 

cessions  wliicli  a  compromise  would  require. 

In  summary,  Liu'  basic  dispute  l)t*lween  India  and  Pakistiin  Is 

llie  (|iK'slion  of  Llu’lr  cont  Imuul  ('xlstence  as  nations;  Inil  tliis 

dispute  over  tlu-  years  has  become  focused  on  Kaslunir  as  a  syml)ol  , 

a  symln'l  wlilcli  I’akistan  feels  must  pass  to  It  if  Inti  la  is  to  show 

Its  willingness  to  live  in  peace.  However,  India  feels  that  Kashmir 

cunnol  be  given  up  witiunil  endangering  the  very  unity  of  India. 

Failure  to  solve  this  dispute  between  these  two  neighbors 

82 

will  have  tar- reaching  etfects: 

1.  It  will  aggravate  their  bitterness. 

2.  It  will  heighten  mutual  fears  niul  suspicions. 

3.  It  will  force  an  arms  race. 

4.  It  will  Increase  economic  burdens  In  each  country. 

5.  It  will  divert  scarce  resources  to  military  needs. 

b.  It  will  slow  economic  growth  so  vitally  needed. 

7.  It  will  create  popular  discontent. 

Dept  of  Defense,  "India  and  Pakistan:  Crisis  in  South  Asia," 
For  Comnunders;  This  Changing  World,  Vol .  5,  1  Oct.  1965,  p.  l. 

Sf^Ib  id . 

^^Walter  Lippmann,  "The  Grand-Slam  Showdown,"  Washington  Post  , 

21  Sep,  1965,  p.  A17. 

®‘^Ayub  Khan,  "The  Paklstan-/Vmer  lean  Alliance,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  42,  dan.  1964,  p.  209. 
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CHAPTER  2 


PAKISTAN'S  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

A  nation's  foreign  policy  must  be  first  a  policy  of  survival 

with  preservation  of  ideology  and  economic  development  as  con- 

...  1 

com  1  taut  objectives. 

From  tlie  beginning  of  its  existence,  Pakistan's  foreign  policy 
lias  been  based  on  its  fear  of  Ind  ia .  ^  Tliis  is  the  underlying  ele¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan's  action,  but  at  the  same  time.  President  Ayub  lias 
recently  reaffirmed  the  desire  of  his  country  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  its  neighboring  states,  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  the  integrity  of  Pakistan's  borders. 

Another  element  in  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  is  its  ties  to  the 
other  Moslem  countries.  Pakistan's  first  instinct  as  a  now  nation 
was  to  establish  ties  with  these  countries,^  and  Pakistan  is  still 
convinced  that  its  destiny  lies  with  them  rather  than  with  India. 

Closely  related  to  all  these  elements  is  the  question  of  FLishmir, 
on  which  the  Pakistani  place  great  importance,^  as  discussed  in 
chapter  1.  As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  given  to  ICashmir,  Pakistan 


’sharif  al-Mujahid,  "Pakistan's  Foreign  Policy:  An  Analysis, 
NATO'.s  Fifteen  Nations,  Vol.  10,  Oct. -Nov.  1965,  p.  33. 

^"Ending  the  Suspense,"  T ime ,  Vol.  8b,  17  Sep.  1965,  p.  46. 
^John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Ayub  Kltan,  "Joint  Communique,"  Dept  of 
State  Bui  let  in ,  Vol.  45,  7  Aug.  1961,  p.  24. 

^Muhammed  Ayub,  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  Pakistan,"  Pakistan 
th)r  i  zon ,  Vol.  17,  1st  Qtr  1964,  p,  19. 

^slam  Siddiqi,  Pakistan  Seeks  Security,  p.  102. 

^Kennedy,  op.  c it . 
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lias  tondc'cl  to  consider  the  central  issue  in  its  relations  with  other 


nations  to  he  their  position  on  the  Kashmir  question. 

Starting  with  a  fear  of  India,  Pakistan's  hatred  of  its  neighbor 

has  grown  over  the  years,  principally  as  a  result  of  the  bloody 

episodes  during  partition  and  of  the  Indian  refusal  to  resolve  the 

Kashmir  dispute.^  In  addition,  the  increased  military  power  of 

9 

India  causes  worries  in  Pakistan:  first,  because  added  strength 

may  permit  India  to  intimidate  Pakistan  and,  second,  because  India 
would  be  less  willing  to  settle  the  Kashmir  issue  on  a  basis  that 
the  Pakistani  would  consider  fair  and  Just.  The  more  impregnable 
India  feels,  the  more  arrogant  it  can  be  to  Pakistan. 

Basically,  Pakistan  was  much  weaker  than  India  when  the  two 
countries  were  created.  In  order  to  redress  the  balance,  Pakistan 
needed  outside  assistance.  Pakistan  was,  and  still  is,  willing  to 
acce|)t  aid  from  any  quarter  in  order  to  remain  free  of  India.'* 

This  was  not  a  simple  matter,  however.  The  Moslem  countries 
did  not  have  the  means  to  support  Pakistan.  The  USSR  had  the  means 
but  Pakistan  feared  its  Intentions  in  the  area,  for  early  in  World 
War  II,  the  USSR  had  shown  interest  in  expanding  to  Karachi  and 


'^Werner  Levi,  "Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  Pac  i I  i_^ 
Affairs,  Vol.  37,  F.ill  1962,  p.  222. 

l^George  C.  Denney,  "Ch  i  na- Pak  ist  an  Relations:  The  By-Product 
of  Other  Processes,"  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs.  19  M.ir .  1163 

p  .  1  . , 

'^Ayub,  op.  c  it .  ,  p.  23. 

***l)enney,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  9. 

"ibid. 


In  addition  to  its  desire  for 
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getting  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

a  warm  water  port,  the  USSR’s  size,  power,  and  ideology  worried 
1  3 

Pakistan.  Lastly,  China  was  just  coming  out  of  its  civil  war. 
Moreover,  India  had  made  it  clear  that  it  wanted  Chinese  friendship; 
so,  until  1962,  attempting  to  use  China  against  India  did  not  offer 
much  promise. 

With  Europe  still  struggling  back  from  the  war,  only  tlie  US 
could  supply  the  needed  modern  equipment  to  Pakistan. This  aid, 
however,  carried  a  price  witli  it--alliance  witli  tlie  US.  So  today 
the  US  and  Pakistan  are  linked  in  four  arrangements:^^  SEATO, 

CENTO,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  and  a  bilateral  Agreement 
of  Cooperation.  Initially  the  advantages  of  a  sense  of  security, 
large  scale  economic  aid,  and  US  military  aid^^  offset  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  being  cut  off  to  some*  extent  from  nonaligned  nations 

1  8 

and  of  antagonizing  the  USSR.  Despite  the  fact  tliat  Pakistcin  had 

19 

joined  witli  tlie  US  chiefly  as  protection  against  India,  there  was 

2 

no  guarantee  against  attack  from  non-Commun ist  states  such  as  India. 

In  short,  in  exchange  for  aid,  Pakistan  accepted  tlie  Cold  War  risks 

21 

as  an  ally  of  the  US. 

^^Siddicji,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  35. 

^  ^Ib  id .  ,  p.  38. 

^ ‘^Denney,  op.  c  it  .  ,  p.  9. 

^^Siddicji,  op,  c  1 1  .  ,  p.  64. 

^^Ayuh  Klian,  ’’The  Pak  ist  an-Amcr  ican  Alliance,”  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol .  42,  Jan.  1964,  p.  195, 

^^Muhammed  Ayub,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Mujahid,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

^^Mii hammed  Ayub,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

^^DcMiney,  op .  cit.,  p.  1. 
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As  the  yocirs  moved  on,  Pakistan  was  surprised  to  note  that  tlic 

US  sought  out  India  and  gave  it  massive  economic  aid  even  while 

22 

India  was  castigating  tlu'  US  in  the  UN  and  elsewliere.  After  19()0 

23 

the  shift  in  US  attitude  toward  India  became  more  noticeable. 

Wliile  the  USSR  continually  supported  India  on  Kashmir,  the  US 
progressively  changed  its  position  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pakistan, 

r\  B 

its  ally.  Further,  the  US  provided  India  with  a  great  amount  of 

indirect  military  aid  through  US  economic  aid  which  permitted  India 

2  5 

to  divert  its  own  resources  to  military  goods.  At  the  same  time, 

the  US  premise  that  India  really  was  more  Important  to  US  interests 

2  b 

than  Pakistan  became  known  to  the  Pakistani. 

Beginning  in  1961  Pakistan's  support  of  its  Western  allies 

began  to  erode  because  of  shifts  in  the  worldwide  East -West 

.  1  27 

St  niggle : 

1.  Neutralism  became  acceptable  even  to  the  US. 

2.  US  need  for  foreign  bases  was  decreasing  rapidly. 

3.  US  Government  seemed  to  take  on  a  pro- Indian  flavor. 

4.  US  advocated  neutralism  for  Laos,  hurting  SEATO. 

After  tile  Sino-Indian  conflict  of  1962,  the  US  gave  India 

direct  military  aid.  This  arming  of  India  was  considered  by  Pakistan 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


Muhammed  Ayub ,  op .  c  i t .  ,  p. 
Ibid. 

Ayub  Khan,  op.  c  i t  .  ,  p.  198. 
Ibid. ,  p.  199. 

Denney,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  13. 
Mujahid,  op.  c  i  t . ,  p.  35. 
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to  Ih'  a  serious  thre^iL  to  its  security. 


Even  thougli  Inclui  gave 


28 


assurances,  backed  by  the  US,  that  US  arms  would  not  be  used  against 

29 

Pakistan,  these  assurances  carried  no  conviction  to  the  Pakistani. 

As  a  result,  in  1963  Pakistan  made  clear  to  the  US  that  it  considered 

30 

the  increased  US  military  aid  to  India  as  a  betrayal  of  an  ally. 

In  Pakistan's  view,  increased  military  assistance  to  India  by  the 
US  has  enabled  India  to  defy  the  UN  on  Kashmir  and  to  integrate 
Kashmir  into  India.  Moreover,  Pakistan  feels  that  aid  to  India 


32 


should  have  been  timed  with  a  Kashmir  settlement. 

While  its  relations  with  the  US  were  deteriorating,  Pakistan 

found  that  its  position  with  respect  to  India  also  was  worsening. 

Fear  of  attack  from  India  had  become  the  most  crucial  determinant 

not  only  of  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  but  also  of  its  internal 

3  3 

pi)licios  and  politics.  Williin  India  there  were  parties  pledged 
to  reuniting  the  two  countries  and  even  Nehru  talked  of  a  confedera- 

'X  / 

tion  between  them.  India  announced  plans  to  double  the  number  of 
divisions  in  its  army,  which  led  President  Ayub  to  feel  that  India 
was  planning  to  raise  two  armies--one  against  China  and  one  against 
Pakistan.35  India  also  expanded  its  Navy,  though  China  is  not  a 


^gbid.  ,  p.  208. 

^^"Pakistan , "  Time ,  Vol.  82,  13  Sep.  1963,  p.  42. 
^^Muhammed  Ayub,  op .  c  i  t ,  ,  p.  24. 


Ibid. ,  p.  35. 
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inarilimc  power,  wliili'  PakisLan  relies  on  I  he  sea  linos  of  coiiuminioa- 


3() 

I  ion  l)c‘twc*(*n  its  t  w(^  parts. 

I’ll  i  s  changing  scoiio  led  Ayul)  to  make  the  statcMiieiiti 

11  India  allaokecl  Pakistan  or  Pak  i  si  an-ho  Id  Kashmir 
on  the  I'xciise  that  she  was  'recovering'  what  she 
claims  to  he  'Indian  territory,'  our  people  fear 
that  the  great  powers  might  again  he  t'ither  unwill  ing 
lo  intervene  out  of  consideration  for  their  gloluil 
policies  or  iinahli-  to  thwart  Indian  aggression. 

At  till’  same  time  that  its  fear  of  attack  from  India  was 
increasing,  Pakistan  found  itself  in  an  economic  vise,  for  without 
foriMgn  economic  aid,  most  of  which  camt*  from  thi*  US,  lakisttin  s 
('conoiny  would  very  nearly  collapse.  Pakistan  had  no  technological 
hackgrouiul ,  its  only  engineering  college  had  been  hu  i  1  I  hi'lorc*  par¬ 
tition,  its  manufacturing  capacity  in  19(>')  was  less  than  $1  hillion, 
it  uses  only  hOO  megawatts  of  power ,  ^  ^  it  is  poor  in  resonrci's  and 
skill  ami  is  backward  in  ,igr  i  c  u  1  I  ure ,  it  retpiires  the  import  of  food, 
it  has  .1  very  low  annual  per  capita  income,  and  undiTemployment  is 
. 

still  I  he  ru 1 e . 

I'oreign  aid  is  of  vital  importance  to  any  continued  economic 
growth.  In  for  example,  such  aid  amounted  to  407.  of  total 

investment  and  covered  the  cost  of  6h7  of  imports.^*'  Pakistan's 


^^’11)  id. 

^^Ayuh  Khan,  op.  c i t  .  ,  p. 


208. 


38 


Percival  .1.  Griffiths,  "Political  and  l•conomlc  C.onditions  in 


i,.ulh  Asia,"  Koval  Central  Aslan  .lournaj_,  Vo  I  .  31,  Oct.  I9h4,  p.  223. 

^‘^hdus  .Salam,  "Pak  i  s  t  an- -Tin-  Case  for  Technical  Oeve  1  opment  ,  " 
Uillet  in  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  Vol  .  20,  Mar.  1184,  pp.  l->. 

*  Denney,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p, 


I 


/ol 


III  IV  J  I  m  ^  9  y  I  •  If  ^  1 

‘'•'harhara  Ward,  "Pakistan's  ^nhitious  Planners,  Economist  , 
21'),  ')  Jun .  1 9h') ,  p.  1143. 
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tlurti  3-ytMr  plan  will  require  even  more  foreign  aid  to  meet  trade 
do  r  ic i t  s . 

One  furtlu*!*  eompl  ieai  ion  is  the  heavy  dependence  of  Pakistan 
on  tlie  US  for  spare  parts,  particularly  for  military  equipment. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  West  could  not  expect  Pakistan's 
fori'ign  relations  to  ri'inain  unclianged.  Pakistan's  relations  with 
l^ot  h  the  West  and  the  communist  nations  are  based  on  its  national 
interest  and  on  changing  international  cond i t i ons . Since  Pakistan's 
commitment  to  t  lu*  West  had  always  been  only  partial  and  not  always 
i’lU  bus  i  as  t  i  c  and  since  Pakistan  considers  its  commitment  to  Islam 
as  proti'ction  against  Communism, both  the  USSR  and  Communist  China 
were*  possible  nc'w  sources  t)f  support. 

The  USSR,  however,  was  not  a  |)romising  one.  It  had  been  liostili', 

^  b 

or  at  best  neutral,  toward  Pakistan  from  the  beginning.  With  the 
advent  of  the  alliance  lu'tween  the  US  and  Pakistan,  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  Pakistan  deteriorated:  the  USSR  sent  a  number  of  notes 
of  protest,  it  supported  Afglianistan  against  Pakistan,  and,  nu'>st 
s  i  gn  i  1  i  cant  1  y ,  it  changeil  its  policy  on  the  Kashmir  issiu'  to  favor 
India.  Mc^rc'ovt'r ,  P.ikistan  probal>ly  fc'els  that  the  USSR's  attitude 
toward  Indi.in  preeminenci*  in  tlie  area  is  at  least  as  unfavorable  as 
t  ha t  of  t  lu'  US  . 

id. 

^^'^Eiuling  t  lu'  Sii.s  nc'iiso  ,  "  T  i  ino  ,  Vol.  tt() ,  17  Si'p.  |>.  Ah. 

(ip.  lit.,  p.  211. 

‘^'ai<  id. 

^*^’ll)  id.  ,  p.  213. 

•'Tl)  id.  ,  II,  21'). 
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Ch  i  iM  was  a  ilifforcMit  matlor.  Hot'oro  1962,  Pakistan  saw  little* 
prospoe  t  i>r  suppoi  t  from  China  against  India,  hut  t  lu*  Cliinesu  inva¬ 
sion  ol  India  in  Octohor  of  that  year  changed  Lhc  power  arrangemc'iiL 
in  South  Asia.  First,  of  course,  it  pul  China  and  India  on  opposite 
sides.  Se'cond,  it  caused  tlu*  US  to  begin  military  aid  to  India  ovt'r 
Pakistan's  protests. As  a  result  during  1963  Pakistan's  relations 
i  t  h  ChiiKi  were  growing  closer,  although  President  Ayuh  stated  that 

he  would  not  sign  any  military  pacts  wltli  China  and  would  riMuain  a 
49 

US  ally. 

Even  before  the  Indo- Pa k  i  s t an  War  in  the  Fall  of  1963,  Pakistan's 

30 

shift  towanl  China  was  evident  from  a  number  ol  its  cictions: 

1.  They  signed  agreements  covering  their  borders,  civil 
aviation,  and  trade. 

2.  They  exchanged  visits  of  ranking  olficials. 

3.  China  nuide  a  $60  million  loan  to  Pakistan. 

4.  Pakistan  had  made  diplomatic  overtures  to  Indonesia, 
then  oiu*  of  China's  followers. 

Besides  the  recent  events  showing  a  shift  toward  China, 

31 

Pakistan  in  the  past  has  consistently  been  triendly  toward  China. 

It  recognised  China  in  January  of  1930  and  exchanged  ambassadors 
32 

in  1931.  It  has  on-and-off  supported  China  for  UN  membership, 

^^"Pakistan , "  Time,  Vol .  82,  13  Sep.  1963,  p.  42. 

^^11)  id. 

Dc'pt  of  Dt'fense,  "India  and  Pakistan:  Crisis  in  South  Asia," 
For  Comiiuiiulers;  This  Changing  World,  Vol.  3,  1  Oct.  1963,  p.  2. 

^^Lev i ,  op,  c  it .  ,  p.  21 S, 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  219. 
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failed  to  brand  China  an  aggressor  in  Korea,  and  al)stained  on  the 

einl)argo  of  China  in  the  UN.^^  Pakistan  in  1955  gave  China  assurances 

that  its  participation  in  SEATO  was  not  directed  against  China  and 

that  Pakistan  would  not  participate  in  "aggressive  actiim"  under  tlie 

pact.^^  Today  there  are  no  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 

countr  ies ,  and  Pakistan  perhaps  has  least  reason  of  all  China's 

neighbors  to  fear  attack  from  China. 

China's  objectives  are  to  downgrade  India  as  a  leader  in  Asia, 

to  forestall  any  cooperation  between  Pakistan  and  India,  and  to 

remove  US  influence  from  Asia. Since  Kashmir  is  an  automatic 

5  8 

soparator  of  Pakistan  and  India  and  since  chaos  on  the  subcontinent 

59 

is  precisely  what  Cliina  should  want,  it  is  in  Cliina  s  interest  not 
to  obtain  a  lOishniir  settlement.  It  is  fortunate  for  China  that  it 
can  accomplish  tliis  goal  by  supporting  anotlier  opponent  of  India. 

In  Pakistan's  eyes,  Cliina  serves  as  a  counter  to  Indian  mili¬ 
tary  buildup  even  while  Western  policies  have  favored  India.  In 
addition,  Cliinese  support  would  partially  offset  the  hacking  of 
India  by  tlie  USSR.^^  Thus  it  is  that  Pakistan,  militarily  and 


;^^IX>nney,  op.  c it .  ,  p.  A. 

’^"Pakistan's  Relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China," 
Pakistan  Horizon,  Vol.  3,  1961,  p.  219. 

^^Denney,  op.  cit.  ,  p .  6 . 


56 

57' 

58- 


Ibid. ,  p.  2. 
Ibid. .  p.  13. 


Ibid, 


11  . 


^^Rowland  Evans,  and  Robert  Novak,  "Cataclysm  in  Asia,' 
Washington  Post .  13  Sep.  1965,  p.  A21. 

^^ujahid ,  op .  cit.,  p.  36. 

Denney,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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i  mills  t  1"  i  a  1  1  y  inforior  lo  Iiulia,  lias  loiiml  in  China  a  "frii'iul  in 


lim'd,"  a  mnint  ry  wliicli  cnuld  and  would  support  Pakistan  in  its 
sifuahhlos  with  India  and  would  he  an  effect  ive  check  to  futuri' 

Indian  designs/’^  This  is  well  sumniar  i  zed  in  President  Ayuh's 
reaction  when  he  was  requested  to  give  at  least  token  support  lo 
the  US  effort  in  Vietnam.  Ayuh  made  clear  that  lie  could  give  no 
such  token  without  disrupting  his  frii'iidly  relationship  with  China, 
and  that  relationship,  he  felt,  is  vital  as  a  counter  to  wliat  the 
Pakistani  see  as  an  aggressive  India. China's  support  of  Pakistan 
in  repelling  "Indian  armed  provocation,"  as  pledg.-d  hy  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Y  i should  leave  little  douhl  as  to  the  nature  ol 
China's  |)olicy  toward  Pakistan. 

While  no  one  in  Pakistan  expects  that  China  can  yet  conlrihute 
to  the  needs  of  Pakistan,^’'’  there  is  a  group  of  powerful  Pakistani 
officials,  led  hy  Foreign  Minister  Bhutto  and  Information  Chiel 
Gauhar,  that  is  .seeking  clo.ser  ties  with  China  as  a  means  of 
continuing  the  war  with  India. There  has  been  a  steady  heal  ol 
.mt  i-Americanism  recently  in  government -cont ro 1 1 ed  papers,  and 
social  contacts  helween  American  and  Pakistani  officials  have  all 


hut  ceasi'd. 


(.7  ... 


The  major  prohlcMii  facocl  hy  Pakistan  in  any  drift 


jail  i  d  ,  oj) .  r  i  t  .  ,  p.  M) .  ,,  ,...i  »• 

^'^Chalinors  M.  Rohorts,  'MdiJ-Aynh  Talks  Y 1 1*  I  d  Littli‘, 

Washiin^ton  Post,  Ih  Dor.  IDh"),  p.  A8. 

- '>^''F.ndin7"llH'  Suspense."  Time,  Vol  .  8h.  1/  Sep.  '  ’  * J’ *  ’ 

''\S.  M.  Ali,  "Ayuh  in  Ch  iT^  Far  Fas  tern  Fconoiiuc  Kev  u  w. 

Vol  .  A/,  2'.  M.ir.  loo'll,  p.  AA/.  _ 

Cry  of  the  Hawks,"  T_hno,  Vol.  Hh,  T)  Oct.  Nh),  p. 

^’^11)  id. 
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toward  China,  lunvc'ver,  still  remains  the  hard  fact  that  China  has 

no  acceptal)lo  answer  to  Pakistan's  economic  and  political  problems 

and  canntU  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  Pakistani  col lab- 

bH 

(^ra  t  i  on  with  t  he  US  . 

In  summary,  Pakistan's  alliance  with  the  West  was  brought  about 
as  t  lu'  luily  course  then  opi'u  to  counter  India.  With  the  recent 
shifts  in  US  policies  toward  the  sul)cont  i  nent  and  with  the  break 
lu'tween  China  and  India  and  between  China  and  the  USSR,  Pakistan 
sees  a  new  situation  to  offset  its  inferiority  with  respect  ti> 

India.  Tins  shift  toward  China,  liowever,  lias  been  kept  partially 
in  check  by  Pakistan's  vital  need  of  US  aid  to  maintain  and  improve 
its  ('conomy. 


b8 


"An  Important  Visit,"  Wash  ingt  on  Post , 


Dec. 


Alb. 
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CllAPTICK  3 


INDIAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

IM'iiiK'  Minister  Shastri  voiced  the  prime  concern  of  India,  and 
all  nations,  recently  wlien  he  stated:  "As  Lor  the  futiiri*,  1  can 
only  say  that  the  preservation  of  tlie  security  and  integrity  of  the 
country  is  our  first  and  foremost  consideration."^  Second  to  this 
as  a  guidi'  for  India  is  its  well-known  concept  of  nona  I  i  >;nment  ,  ^ 
Next  is  its  position  on  Kashmir,  which  Shastri  made  clear  hy  saying 
"This  is  an  integral  part  of  India. 

Coupled  v>;ith  these  fairly  concrete  policies  are  a  group  of 
emotional  ones  which  have  a  heavy  impact  on  Indian  actions: 

1.  India,  after  the  1962  defeat  hy  China,  found  itself 

a  third  rate  power.  This  left  it  an  intolerahU*  sense  of  national 
inferiority,  insecurity,  and  impotence  and  a  strong  desire  for 
nat  ional  self-assert  ion.^^ 

2.  An  emotional  hatred  cind  distrust  of  Pakistan  has 
developed,  based  on  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  Hindu  and  Moslem 
as  discussed  in  chapter  1. 


^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "Shastri  Insists  India  Will  Hold  Kashmir 
'Bulge,'"  Washington  Post ,  23  Nov.  1965,  p.  A24. 

^"Shastri  US  Trip  Date  Open,"  Washington  Post  ,  22  Nov.  1965, 
p.  A6. 

3lbid. 

^Dtuiald  S.  Zagoria,  "India's  1962  Rout  Shapes  Kashmir  War," 
Wash ington  Post ,  18  Sep.  1965,  p.  A15. 
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3.  Ind Ln  is  generally  indifferent  to  Africa  and  most  of 

A  •  ^ 

Asia. 

4.  India,  particularly  in  its  press,  has  used  Britain  and 
the  US  as  whipping  hoys,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  USSR  is  emerging 
in  India's  eyes  as  its  only  true  friend.^ 

Once  Pakistan  joined  CENTO,  the  USSR  supported  India  in  its 
dispute  with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  unlike  tlie  US,  which  tried  to 
satisfy  both  sides.  ^  Tliis  unwavering  Soviet  support  of  India  in 

Q 

the  UN,  coupled  with  tlie  fact  that  Pakistan  faced  India  with 

9 

US-supplied  arms,  has  resulted  in  Shastri  paying  tribute  to  the 
USSR  after  the  recent  hostilities:  "It  would  be  impossible  for 
India  to  forget  tlie  way  in  which  they  have  helped  us  during  a 
difficult  per iod . ^ 

In  addition,  the  USSR  has  provided  considerable  economic  and 
military  aid  to  India,  but  India  must  still  look  to  the  US  for  the 
bulk  of  such  aid.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  Indian- 
Pakistani  war  there  was  a  total  of  $556  million  of  US  aid  in  various 
stages  of  approval  for  India. Moreover,  an  average  of  300,000 


^Chester  Bowles,  "Return  to  India:  The  Ambassador's  View," 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  10  Nov.  1963,  p.  20. 

^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "India  Leaning  Toward  Russia,  Away  from  US 
and  Britain,"  Washington  Post ,  13  Sep.  1965,  p.  Alb. 

^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "India  Pays  Tribute  to  Russia,  Rejects  South 
Asia  Summit,"  Washington  Post,  17  Nov.  1965,  p.  A17. 

8Sel  ig  S.  Harrison,  "India  Leaning  Toward  Russia,  Away  from  US 
and  Britain,"  Wasii ingt on  Post  ,  13  Sep.  1965,  p.  Alb. 

'^Ibid. 

^^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "India  Pays  Tribute  to  Russia,  Rejects  South 
Asia  Sumnit,"  Washington  Post  ,  17  Nov.  1965,  p.  A17. 

^ ^Richard  Halloran,  "US  Weighs  Pressure  on  Kashmir  Foes," 
Wasliington  Post  ,  15  Sep.  1965,  p.  A17. 
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tons  of  US  wlieat  has  l)cen  sent  to  India  monthly  since  1960 From 
this  it  is  apparent  that  India  cannot  do  without  US  aid  mud)  better 

•  .  13 

than  Pakistan,  for  India  is  dependent  on  economic  assistance. 

Tl)is  economic  dependence  of  India  on  the  US  and  tl)e  explicit 
military  dependence  on  both  the  US  and  the  UK^^  undoubtedly  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Indians  for 

the  US. 


While  its  relations  with  the  USSR  and  the  US  have  been  evolvin>- 
rather  slowly  over  the  past  20  years,  India's  relations  with  China 
changed  abruptly  with  the  border  war  of  1962.  As  discussed  in 
chapter  2,  prior  to  the  war,  India's  friendly  relations  with  China 
nvule  any  attempt  by  Pakistan  to  count  on  Chinese  assistance  seem 
useless.  Not  only  had  India  supported  Chinese  interests,  but  also 
it  had  signed  with  China  in  1954  a  treaty  on  Tibet  whicb  pledged  non¬ 
aggression  and  respect  for  territory  of  the  other. 

So  it  was  that  in  1962  Nehru  felt  that  China  had  committed 
premeditated  aggression  on  India. China  claimed  that  India's 
borders  werd  invalid  because  they  were  laid  down  by  llritaln,^^  but 


I^Evarice  C.  Mire,  India  vs.  Pakistan:  The  Roots  of  Dispute  and 

Possible  Courses  of  US  Action,  p.  f>2. 

Up^.reival  J.  Griff ith.sT  "Political  and  Fconomic  Conditions  in 
South  A..ia  "  Royal  Central  Asian  Journal,  Vol.  51,  .lul.-Oct.  1164, 

^^l^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "India's  Dilemma:  The  Air  Dc>fense," 

Washington  Post,  23  Feb.  1963,  ]).  A8.  ^  ,,  , ,  /.  i 

- l^jLihaTTal  Nehru,  "Changing  India,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  41, 

Oct.  1963,  p.  457. 

Caroe,  "India  and  Pakistan,"  Royal  Central  Asian  Journal, 
Vol.  ')!,  Apr.-Jiin.  196A,  p.  1  H). 


2^) 


India  considered  that  China's  behavior  had  shown  utter  disregard  for 

good  international  behavior,  thus  shaking  India's  former  confidence 

in  China's  good  faitlu  The  Himalayan  barrier  had  proved  vulnerable 

With  India  one  of  the  two  Asian  countries  whicli  could  become 
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effective  counterweights  to  China,  China  was  bound  to  reach  a 
point  wliere  it  would  attempt  to  downgrade  India's  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  Asia.  This  forced  India  into  a  position  where  it  was  no 
longer  nonaligned  regarding  China.  ^  Nehru  said  of  China  in  1962: 

"We  cannot,  on  the  available  evidence,  look  upon  her  as  other  than 
a  country  witli  profoundly  inimical  intentions  toward  our  independence 
and  inst  i  t  ut  iinis .  Sliastri  eclioed  tliese  words  wlien  he  said  that 

China  "does  not  seem  to  believe  in  peace  and  peaceful  methods"  any¬ 
where  in  Asia.  Shastri  also  said: 

Chinese  expansionism  undoubtedly  poses  a  continuing 
danger  not  only  to  India  but  to  otlier  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  well.  .  .  .  India  is  an  unbearable 

examp] e  to  the  Chinese,  and  their  overvaulting  ambi¬ 
tions  can  be  tliwarted  only  by  a  strong  and  stable 
Iiul  ia . 

The  Col ossus-of- the-Nor t h  in  Asia  was  beginning  to  worry  the  weaker 
and  less  militant  Indians. 


^^Nehru,  op .  c i t . ,  p.  438. 

^^Ibid. 

2 ^Bowle s ,  op.  cit . 

^^Ibid. 

22Nehru,  op.  cit.,  p.  438. 

2^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "Sliastri  Insists  India  Will  Hold  Kashmir 
'Bulge,'"  Washington  Host  ,  23  Nov.  1963,  p.  A24. 
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CHAPTER  4 


MAJOR  US  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  THE  SUliCWriNENT 

The  16Lh  of  Octol)cr  1964  was  a  day  that  changed  history,  for 
it  was  tlu*  day  that  China  signified  to  tiu'  world  that  It  was  a 
nuclear  power-- the  first  in  Asia. 

The  early  detonation  of  a  U-235  device  made  it  clear  to  tlie 
West  that  China  had  given  high  priority  to  becoming  a  nuclear  power 
and  had  devoted  a  substantial  amount  of  its  scarce  resources  to  tlie 
program. ^ 

The  New  China  News  Agency  announcement  made  clear  the  meaning 
of  this  detonation  when  it  stated  that  development  was  .  .  for 

defense  and  for  protecting  the  Chinese  people  from  the  danger  of 
the  United  States  launching  a  nuclear  war,*’  In  short,  China  was 
developing  a  deterrent  against  attack  by  the  US,  probably  by 
threatening  Asian  cities.^  The  Chinese  view  is  that  the  more 
Socialist  states  which  have  nuclear  weapons,  the  more  successful 
the  deterrent  is  likely  to  be,  a  view  similar  to  tliat  advanced  by 
both  Britain  and  France.^ 

In  addition  to  this  deterrence  of  the  US,  China  had  a  number 
of  other  motives  for  developing  nuclear  weapons: 

^Morton  H.  Halperin,  **Cliina  and  tlie  Bomb,"  Military  Review, 

Vol .  XLV,  Aug.  1965,  p.  25. 

^Ib  id . 

^"Red  China's  Nuclear  Threat:  The  Time  Grows  Shorter,"  US  News 
and  World  Report,  Vol.  58,  31  May  1965,  p.  29. 

^Halperin , op .  c it . 

^Ib id . ,  pp,  26-27. 
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1.  IL  reduces  dependence  on  the  USSR. 

2.  It  increases  Chinese  influence  in  the  Communist  Bloc. 

3.  It  increases  Chinese  ability  to  establish  hegemony 

in  Asia. 

4.  It  provides  China  with  great  prestige. 

5.  It  reinforces  Chinese  military  power. 

To  sujiplement  its  conventional  military  threat  to  Asia  and  to 

make  the  most  of  this  newly  developed  technology,  China  undoubtedly 

wants  missile  delivery  systems  with  which  to  frighten  its  neighbors 

6  , 

and  to  speed  up  its  drive  to  dominate  Asia.  With  this  in  mind  China 
appears  to  be  giving  liigh  priority  to  mid-range  missiles,  whicli  could 
appear  by  1968.^ 

Already  gravely  threatened  by  an  aggressive  China,  as  discussed 
previously,  India  will  feel  especially  threatened  by  this  new  Chinese 
capability  to  destroy  Indian  cities.  This  new  threat  to  its  security 
ultimately  could  cause  India  to  become  more  susceptible  to  the  spread 
of  Chinese  Communist  influence. 

At  the  same  time  tiie  basic  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent  is  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  Communism 

Q 

into  India  or  Pakistan,  the  two  nations  which  connect  the  Strategic- 
Middle  East  with  the  battleground  of  Southeast  Asia.  These  two 


^"Red  China’s  Nuclear  Threat:  The  Time  Grows  Shorter,"  US  News 
and  World  Report,  Vol.  58,  31  May  1965,  p.  29. 

^Ibid.  .  p~ 28. 

^Stanley  Y.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Ka.sl>mir  Dtspute--Appropr late  Role  of 
the  United  States,  p.  37. 
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nations,  lyin^;  bt'hiiul  t  ho  mountain  harri(*rs  on  thoir  iKUtlu'rn  borders, 

block  or  thr(‘aton  any  movt*  south  by  t  lu*  USSR  or  China  and  control  the 

9 

land  and  si'.i  rouLos  from  Asia  to  EurojK'  and  Africa. 

India  is  the*  key  country  in  South  Asia.  Its  course*  I'conom  i  ca  1  1  y 
anel  politically  in  the  next  decade*  will  ele*termine*  the*  future*  e)f  the 
are*a*^^  anel  will  he*  (^1  K^cat  importance  to  the  Free*  World  fe)r  a  number 
e)f  re*asons:^*  the*  wor  I  el  influence  which  Ineli/i  has  achieve*el  since* 
her  i  n(le‘pe’nde*nce ;  its  role*  as  a  meeliator,  particularly  hetwei*n  the* 

Fast  anel  the*  West;  its  e'xample*  of  a  fre*e  anel  i  nde*  p('nde*n  I  govt*rniiu*nt 
in  Asia;  .and  its  ele*mons  t  ra  t  i  on  to  the  unele*rdeve  1  opeel  world  th.at  I  lu*re 
is  an  a  1  t  e*rn.i  t  i  ve  to  t  ol  .a  1  i  t  ar  i  .a  n  me*thods  e)f  (*conomic  y;rowt  h  .  *-1  is 

this  pivot.al  role*  of  India  which  has  pe*rsuade*el  Pakistan  that  ne  i  t  lu*r 
the*  US  ne)r  the*  USSR  will  make*  m.a  jor  decisions  which  are  count  e*r  to 

Inel  ia 's  i  nte*re*st  s  . 

Pakistan,  on  t  lu*  oth(*r  hand,  is  allie*d  with  the*  US  anel  coulel 
play  a  leading  role  in  the*  ece)nomic  anel  pe)litical  s  t  ah  i  1  i /.at  i  e)n  ol 
South  Asia,^^  hut  its  much  smaller  si/u  anel  wealth  anel  its  le*ss 
(lomin.inl  position  keep  it  Irom  havinp.  Hu’  i  inpor  I  anco  to  the  aroa 
t  h.'it  India  h.is. 

IX-rivinp  from  its  basic  intorosl  in  t  lu'  aroa  aro  two  primo 
ed)j(‘e'l  ives  for  the*  US: 

'\is  IXpt  ()(  fJlato,  Dcp-'irtiiiont  of  Stat.-  p.  bj. 

'(>Colon  Associates,  "Uni  tod  States  Fore  i  pn  Policy  -  Asia,  in 
United  States  Fore Lpn  Policy,  US  Senate,  Commit  tee  on  Foreipn 
Re*lat  ions,  pp.  A2  7-428. 

•h,eonarel  h.  Keene*,  The*  Strategic*  Impe)rtance*  of  Inel  i  a  t  e)  t  Ije 
Fre*e*  Wor  I  el  ,  pp  .  hf)-  h  /  . 

(*nne*dy,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  d'). 
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First,  1 cievolop  India  as  a  pt^litical  and  economic 
I  3 

counter  1 1'*  Cliina. 

Second,  to  build  both  India  and  Pakistan  into  strong, 
indi'pendent  countries  wbicli  can  resist  Ci>numinist  aggress  ion . 

In  i)rder  to  try  to  bring  about  these  two  objectives,  the  US 
has  tried  to  improve  I  he  economic  conditions  of  biUh  countries,  as 
pointed  out  in  chapters  2  and  3.  Tlie  US  has  done  this  to  improve 
tlu'  standard  ot  living  in  both  countries,  which  today  have  an  annual 
per  capita  income  of  about  $73  for  India  and  $43  for  Pakistan. 

In  addition,  the  US  has  attempted  to  create  effective  military 
forces  to  supjn)rt  the  US  objective  of  resisting  Communism.  India 
refusi'd  military  aid  initially,  but  it  reversed  this  p()licy  after 
I  he  Chinese  invasion  of  1962  in  order  to  accept  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  US  military  aid.^^  Meanwhile,  Pakistan  has  been  receiving 
military  aid  from  the  US  for  nearly  13  years  and  has  bt*come  a  key 
c‘l  erne  lit  in  the  CENTO  and  SEATO  alliances. 

because*  of  the  dispute  between  them,  both  India  and  Pakistan 
react  unfavorably  toward  the  aid  which  is  given  to  the  other. 

In  fact,  from  t  lu'  standpoint  of  US  image,  military  aid  does  mort' 
harm  than  good  in  the  area.  Prime  Minister  Shastri  said  recently: 

^ ^Chester  bowles.  Ambassador  *s  Report ,  p.  391. 

^ ^Kennedy,  op.  c i t . ,  p.  3/. 

^  Hlerald  L.  Steibel,  "Tlu*  Strange*  Story  of  India  and  Pakistan," 
33u‘  Amc*rican  Legion  Magazine,  Vol  .  79,  De'c .  19  63,  p.  31. 

l^^Evarice*  C.  Mire,  India  vs.  Pakistan:  The*  Roots  ol  Dispute* 
and  PossibU*  Courses  of  US  Ac t  i  mi ,  p.  67. 

17k  eniii'd V  ,  op  .  c  i  t  .  ,  p  .  39  . 
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’‘Bui  il  ,  clt'splto  tiu'  ruccMil  experience',  the  US  shuiiUI  rt*arin  Pakistan, 

I  8 

well,  then  it  could  impose  a  severe  strain  on  our  relations." 

On  tIu'  other  hand  President  Ayuh  has  stated:  "A  massive  Indian 

military  huild-up  would  further  imperil  the  existing;  precarious 

1 9 

balance  of  power  in  this  area."  Pakistan  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
US  that  military  aid  to  India  was  a  betrayal  of  Pakistan. 

In  order  to  make  the  US  aid  both  more  effective  and  more'  accept¬ 
able  to  both  countries,  whether  it  he  military  aid  to  prott'ct  tiu* 
subcontinent  against  the  external  threat  of  China  or  the  USSR  or 
economic  aid  to  build  tin*  internal  strength  of  the  count  ri(.*s,  a  key 
US  interest  in  the  area  must  be  the  settlement  of  any  disputes 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Witlunit  mutual  trust  between  these 
countries,  they  will  continue  to  waste  their  energies  in  preparing 
for  or  carrying  on  conflicts  with  each  other. 

Today  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  the  most  important  issue  pri*vent  ing 
a  solid  front  against  the  Conuiuinist  nations  to  the  North, hut  it 
should  be  remembered  that  ICishmir  is  important  primarily  as  a  symbol. 
SettleiiK'iU  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  itself  may  pave  the  way  for  better 
relations  between  the  two  countries;  but,  uniess  a  Kashmir  settle¬ 
ment  leads  to  the  ultimate  development  of  trust  between  them,  India 
and  Pakistan  will  remain  fearful  of  each  other  and  of  any  efforts 

^^"Shastri  US  Trip  Date  Open,"  Wash  inglon  Post  ,  22  Nov.  19()'),  j) .  Ab . 
^^-^Ayub  Khan,  "The  Pak  is  tan-Amer  ican  Alliance,"  Foreign  Affairs, 

Vol.  42,  Jan.  1964,  p.  209. 

^^"Pakistan, "  T ime ,  Vol.  82,  IJ  Sep.  1963,  p.  42. 

Kennedy,  op.  c  i  t .  ,  p.  37. 
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Li)  slroiigtluMi  the  other.  Conversely,  a  continued  stalemate  in 
Kashmir  would  not  be  of  great  importance  if  the  basic  fears  of 
each  country  regarding  Kashmir  could  be  allayed. 

Basically,  then,  all  the  US  interests  in  the  area  are  served 
by  three  actions: 

1 .  Encouraging  economic  growth. 

2.  Maintaining  effective  military  forces  against 
Communist  invasion  or  nuclear  blackmail. 

3.  Settling  disputes,  particularly  the  fundamental  one 
of  mutual  distrust  and  fear. 
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CllAl’TFR  5 


POSSIBLE  INDIAN  REACTIONS  TO  CHINESE  NUCLEAR  DEVELOPMENT 

TIk'  CMiCry  of  China  into  the  small  circlo  of  nuc  1  car-capah  1  o 
nations  rot|iiiros  a  ciroful  roassossincnU  hy  all  of  China's  noighhors 
of  tlu-ir  relations  with  China,  but  particularly  hy  the  nations  of 
Inti  i  a  anti  Pakistan. 

The  traditional  Indian  pt)licifs  can  he  summar  i  zed  as  non- 
aliKnmeiil,  noniirol  i f era t  i on  and  universal  disarmament.  It  was  t)n 
these  policies  that  India  built  its  leadership  of  tlie  nonaliKned 
nations  t)f  tlie  world.  With  the  Himalayan  harrier  separating  India 
from  China  and  with  bt)th  the  US  and  the  USSR  providing  conventional 
support  to  India  as  a  counter  1 1)  Chinese  expansion  tt)  the  south, 
these  policies  were  st)und,  particularly  since  Nehru  considered  India 
a  military  match  for  China  in  a  conventional  war  on  the  subcont  i  lu-nt  . 
However,  the  increascul  capabilities  ol  the  Chinese  in  the'  next  lew 
years  to  destroy  India's  cities  and  industries  as  well  as  to  support 
Chinese  armies  must  be  considered  in  detenniniiiK  India's  polici('S 
for  t  he  f ut  ure . 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  f  i  v('  major  cour.si’s  of  act  ion  open  to  India.  While  tlu'ri'  .iri‘  a 
lar>-e  number  of  variations  which  mlKlii  be  considered  in  de  t  erm  i  n  i  nj; 


*Arthur  S.  ball,  "The  Political  Effects  of  the  Chinese  bomb," 
bul  let  ill  of  tin*  Aj  om  i  c  Scientists,  Vol  .  21  ,  I'ob.  19b),  |i.  22. 


spoc  if  ic  policies,  these  courses  were  selected  as  being  separate 
and  distinct  from  one  another,  reasonably  logical  or  feasible,  and 
a  full  range  of  courses. 

Alternative  A  -  Rc^turn  to  pre-1962  policies 

1 .  Remain  nonal igned. 

2.  Keep  military  expenditures  at  a  minimum  to  meet  local 
border  incurs  u>ns  or  threats  I rom  Pakistan. 

3.  Attempt  to  reacli  a  new  detente  witli  Ciiina. 

This  alternative  would  require  few  of  India's  scarce  resources 
and  would  continue  its  traditional  policies,  permitting  India's 
continued  leadership  of  nonal igned  countries.  However,  such  a 
return  to  the  j^ast  ignores  the  Chinese  military  threat  to  India  and, 
tlu'refore,  is  counter  to  at  least  a  significant  part  of  Indian  public 
opinion.  Such  an  alternative  is  a  very  high  risk  course  of  action 
for  India  to  ath>pt  in  the  face  of  recent  Chinese  belligerency. 

Alternative  B  -  Continue  the  present  policies  of  the  Indian 
Cover nme nt  ^ 

1  .  Remain  nonal  igned. 

2.  Continue  tt)  build  up  conventional  forces,  seeking 
assistance  of  all  major  powers,  including  the  US,  UK,  and  USSR, 
to  do  so. 

3.  Organize  world  t)pinion,  in  the  UN  and  outside,  against 
ChiiK'se  policy  and  try  to  isolate  China. 

^Ra  j  Krishna,  "India  and  the  Bomb,"  India  Quartc^rly,  Vol.  21, 
Apr.-Jun.  1903,  p,  121. 
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^4.  Ci'asi'  li)l)l)ying  I'di*  soatiiif;  of  China  in  Lho  UN. 

*) .  Try  Id  persuade'  all  nuclear  powers  lo  ^uaranli'e  the* 
security  ol  nonnuclear  nations  against  nuclear  attack  or  nuclear 
1)  1  ackma  i  1  , 

().  Re  fuse  Lo  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

a.  Because  India  cannot  aitorel  nuclear  armament  in 
lieu  lU'  ecoin)mLc  development. 

h.  Because  of  India’s  dedication  to  peace*  and  its 
work  for  d  isarnuiment , 

c.  Because*  India  opposes  proliferation  as  increasing 
the  risk  of  war. 

This  alternativi*  wouhl  continue'  India's  traditional  policit's, 
permitting  it  to  continue*  leadership  of  the*  nonaligned  nations.  In 
addition  this  alternative  would  attempt  to  count i*r  Chinese*  con¬ 
ventional  capabilities,  relying  on  outside  force's  to  counter  Chinese* 
nuclear  capabilities.  Moreover,  it  would  avoid  nuclear  proliferation 

Its  major  disadvantage*  lies  in  its  reliance*  on  higlily  uncertain 
nuclear  guarantees  and  world  opinion,  rather  than  Indian  capabilities 
to  counter  Chinese  nuclear  power.  In  addition  it  recpiires  a  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  of  scarce  resources,  at  the  same*  t  iim*  de'pending 
on  foreign  assistance,  to  increase  conventional  Indian  capabilities. 

Alternative  C  -  Align  itself  fully  with  either  the  US  or  the 

USSR 

1.  Join  Western  or  Communist  alliance. 

2.  Build  up  convent  ional  forces  with  help  of  Allies. 
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3.  Maintain  as  much  flexibility  in  foreign  affairs  as 
possible  under  tlie  constraints  of  the  new  alliance. 

4.  Rely  on  nuclear  capabilities  of  allies  to  counter 
Chinese  capabilities. 

Such  an  alternative  provides  a  positive  counter  to  Chinese 
capabilities  while  avoiding  any  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  requiring  only  limited  Indian 
resources  for  military  purposes,  obtaining  maximum  outside  help 
from  allies. 

This  alternative,  however,  would  signal  the  end  ol  India's 
traditional  role  of  nonalignment  and  forego  any  leadership  of  non- 
aligned  countries.  Also,  it  would  require  a  decision  between  the 
US  and  the  USSR,  foregoing,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  the 
assistance  ol  tlie  otlier.  Both  of  these  actions  would  be  counter  to 
the  views  of  significant  portions  of  Indian  public  opinion. 

An  additional  disadvantage  of  this  course  would  be  its  reliance 
on  allies  ratlier  tlian  on  Indian  capabilities. 

Alternative  D  -  Demonstrate  a  nuclear  capability 

1.  Would  be  an  extension  of  one  of  the  preceding 
a  1 1  ernat  ives . 

2.  Provide  for  a  development  program  of  a  nuclear  device 
only,  probably  under  the  guise  of  "peaceful"  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

3.  Do  not  develop  weapon  izat ion  or  delivery  means,  at 
least  at  tlie  present  time. 

Selecting  this  alternative  would  make  India  a  nuclear  power, 
with  the  attendant  prestige  of  such  a  position,  and  would  balance 
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llu'  |)sycho  1  OK  i  ca  1  impact  of  llu'  Chiiu'sc  detonations, 
iiiululy  t'xpons  i  vi>  in  ri-soiir  cos ,  it  would  provide  India  with  tiu' 
lochni'logy,  nndi-r  its  own  conlrol,  for  nuclear  arms  should  they  he 
r('(piired  at  a  later  dati*. 

However,  this  alternative'  does  not  actually  chanj’e  military 
powi'r  and,  except  for  prestige  and  aelvanced  technology,  carries 
with  it  the  same  disadvantages  as  t  lu'  alti-rnative  which  it  I'xtends. 

It  would  he  a  form  of  nuclear  proliferation  and,  tlu'refori',  counter 
to  Indi.i's  traditional  leolicies.  Moreovc'r,  it  would  worsen  relations 
with  Pakistan.  Though  popular  with  some'  elemi'iUs  of  t  hi-  Indian 
piepulat  ion,  it  is  likely  to  create  internal  political  prohlems  both 
with  those  opposed  to  nuclear  weapons  and  with  those'  m  I  ave)r  ol 

I  hem . 


AlU'rnalive  E  -  Deve  I  op  an  i  ndcpcMulcMit  dclcrrcMi^t _ I  orc£ 

1.  Launch  a  proKram  to  dc‘V(*lop  and  prodnci'  iuicUmi  Well¬ 
heads  and  di‘  1  i  vc‘ry  sy  si  cans  . 

2,  Would  hc‘  ein  (‘Xtension  ol  one  ol  tlie  |)ri*cc*dinK 

a  I  I  e  rn.i  L  i  vc*s  . 

Th.'  greatest  advantage  of  this  alternative  rests  in  its 
providing  an  Indian  ce.unter  to  Chinese  or  othc'r  nuclear  threats 
withenit  incre'ase'el  reliance  on  either  the'  US  ..r  the'  USSR.  Inelia 
wool  el  he'  a  nucle'ar  i)e)wer  in  the'  true  sense'  .inel  weeiild  have'  this 
pe.w.'r  uneh'f  its  e,wn  ceuitre.l,  which  may  deter  he.t  h  nucle'ar  attacks 

and  somi'  conviuit  i  on.i  1  c on  I  ron  t  a  t  i  ons  . 

The'  ce.st  t  e)  Ineli.a  weeulel  he  he'avy,  re'e|uiring  a  he'avy  .1 1  I  e)cat  i  een 
e.f  re'senirces  feer  the  nucle'ar  fe)re'e'  and  feer  the'  ac  ce.mpa  ny  i  ng  conve'i.t  1  e,na 


huililup  which  liulia  would  need  if  more  than  an  a  I  1  -  or  -  t  h  i  option 
is  I  In*  available  in  dealing;  with  Clii  na .  The  proliferation  would 
he  counter  to  Indi.i's  tratlitional  policies  and  to  a  significant  part 
of  the  Indian  j^uhl  ic  opposed  to  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover,  this 
great  capability  v%fould  worsen  relations  witli  Pakistan  and  probably 
witli  most  ol  the  developing,  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
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CllAl^TlilK  () 


COURSES  OF  ACTION  AVAILABLE  TO  PAKISTAN 

In  lie' vi' I  np  I H);  fi'asiLli'  conrsi's  ol  act  ion  lor  Pakistan  a  nnnilu'r 
oT  factors,  iliscnsscil  in  chapUM*  2,  must  Be  home  in  miiul,  since' 
t  lu'y  1  imit  the  numhi'i*  of  courses  which  are  available  real  ist  ical  ly: 

1.  Pakistan's  foreign  [policy  is  preoccupied  with  India 
and  tlu'  fear  of  Indian  at  Lack. 

2.  Past  relations  with  the  US  have  heen  based  to  a  l.irgi' 
degree  on  the  fact  that  the  US  was  the  only  major  power  which  would 
provide  military  aid  to  Pakistan. 

3.  Pakistan's  membership  in  SEATO  and  CENTTO  were'  more 
|u*econd  i  t  i  ons  to  US  aid  than  genuine  acceptance  of  an  ant  i -Commun  i  s  t 
a  1 1  lance . 

A.  Past  relations  with  China  have  heen  generally  frii'iully 
with  no  outstanding  disputes;  however,  until  the  i9()2  Sino-Indian 
border  war,  Pakistan  considered  that  Ch i nese- Ind  ian  relations  were 
too  friendly  to  permit  Pakistan  to  have  any  hoju'  of  Chinese  support 
against  India. 

3.  Although  the  Tashkent  meeting  may  signal  some  movement 
hack  toward  a  neutral  course  between  Pakistan  and  India  by  the  USSR, 
Pakistan's  membership  in  CENTO  and  the  Soviets'  firm  support  of 
India's  position  on  Kiishmir  preclude  movement  toward  the  USSR  as 
protection  against  India. 

().  Pakistan  places  great  store  in  its  relations  with 
other  Moslem  countries,  hut  the  poverty  and  impotence  ol  any 
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pDSsiblo  Moslem  alliance  preclude  any  reliance  on  aid  from  Moslem 
sources . 

7.  Lastly,  Pakistan's  great  reliance  on  aid  for  economic 
development  and  its  lack  of  scientific  facilities  make  development 
and  production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Pakistan  impossible  for  tbe 
foreseeable  future. 

Alternative  A  -  Return  to  close  ties  with  the  Western  Allies 

1.  Support  US  actions  and  positions. 

2.  Request  continued  US  military  aid  to  increase 
convc'ii t  i  ona  1  capab  i  1  it  y  . 

3.  Minimize  contacts  with  China. 

Under  this  alti'rnative  Pakistan  would  be  protected  by  the  US 
against  encroachment  from  China  or  the  USSR  and  would  receive  US 
mil  itary  aid,  thus  rc'ducing  dennands  on  Pakistan's  resources  to  thc“ 
lowest  level  possible.  This  alternative  also  would  create  the  most 
favorable  ties  with  the  US,  probably  increasing  economic  aid. 

Balanced  against  this  would  be  the  complete  reliance  t)n  the 
US,  which  has  shown  itself  highly  unreliable  when  India  is  involved, 
and  the  hreakdown  of  ties  with  China,  the  one  power  which  has  supi>orted 
Pakistan  fully  against  India.  Moreover,  selection  of  this  alternative 
would  likely  result  in  ending  any  further  activity  on  the  Kiishmir 
problem  but  would  counter  India  indirectly  and  to  a  limited  degree. 

Alternative  B  -  Continue  ties  with  the  West  while  cultivating 
Chinese  friendship 

1.  Maintain  position  within  the  Western  alliances. 
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2. 


Build  up  convcMit  ional  lorcu ,  rucuivliiK  military  aid 


as  |)()ssil)Je. 

'3.  IX'vc’lop  a  fioxihU*  loroign  jx^l  icy  within  the  confines 
of  the  alliances. 

4.  Sc'ek  further  nu'ans  of  norma  1  i  z  i  n^;  relations  with 
China,  seeking;  its  continued  support  of  Pakistan  in  disputes  with 
Ind  ia . 

This  alternativ(‘  would  maintain  Pakistan's  reflations  with  I  he 
US  continuing;  US  (*conomic  and  military  aid  and  US  protc'ction  .igainst 
fiuroachmeiUs  by  I  be  USSR  or  Cliina.  At  llu>  saino  timo  it  would 
provide-  for  ties  with  China,  which  niigl.L  In-  needed  in  future  crises 
with  India.  In  other  words,  Pakistan  would  achieve  some  of  t he 
frei'doin  of  action  which  nonaliKiied  cenmtries  h.ive . 

Moreover,  this  alternative  would  at  least  partially  counter 
India,  while  probably  keepiiiM  the  Kashmir  issue  alive. 

On  the  other  hand  this  alternative  would  reduce  the  closeness 
of  ties  with  the  US  while  still  relyiuK  to  a  f-reat  decree  on  the 
US  hoth  militarily  and  economically.  It  would  require  substantial 
Pakistani  resources  to  make  u])  any  aid  which  tin-  US  lailed  to 
provide,  but  it  would  not  provide  Chinese  military  backin,;  of 
Pakistan  ap.ainsl  India. 

Alternative  C  -  Seek  increasinn  ties  with  China  short  ol — 
ol  economic  aid 

I.  Develop  cultural,  economic,  and,  to  the  dejtree 

pract  ii;i  1  ,  military  tii-s  with  China. 

y.  Coni  iniie  to  ri'ceive  Wc-stern  economic  aid. 


3.  If  possible,  withdraw  from  Western  alliances. 

A.  build  up  conventional  forces,  with  aid  from  any 
sources  available. 

This  alternative  hr  iiiRS  Pakistan  closer  togetlier  witl)  China, 
the  one  major  power  wlticli  is  not  attempting  to  assuage  India  at  the 
same  liiiu',  and  counters  India  directly,  tlunigh  not  completely.  It 
brings  Pakistan  into  the  area  of  nonal igned  countries,  wliile  still 
recognizing  tlie  cont  inning  need  of  Paki.stan  for  Western  economic 
a  id . 

Sucli  actions  may,  however,  force  tl>e  US  ami  India  into  building 
India  militarily  ami  remove  any  Western  support  for  Pakist.an's 
position  on  Kashmir.  With  the  ending  of  US  military  aid,  Pakistan 
would  have  to  allocate  l.irge  amounts  of  its  own  resources  to  con¬ 
ventional  armament.  Lastly,  Pakistan  would  run  some  danger  of 
Cliinese  domin.it  ion  while  reiving  on  only  a  community  of  interests 
with  Ch  i  n;i  in  .any  crisis  with  Imli.i. 

Altern.it  ive  D  -  Seek  full  .all  iance*  with  China 

1.  Seek  rormal  military  alliance  with  China,  coupled 
with  cultural  and  economic  ties. 

2.  Accept  loss  of  Western  aid,  trying  to  replace  it 
from  Communist  countries. 

3.  Dissolve  all  connections  with  Western  alliances. 

l\.  build  up  conventional  forces,  obtaining  whatever  aid 
China  or  ot  hi  r  Coiiuminist  countries  will  offer. 

This  .alternative  provides  strong  nuclear  and  conventional 
counters  to  India,  principally  because  it  gives  Pakist.an  the 


assurance  of  Chinese  assistance  against  Iiul  ia .  It  may  even 
permit  Pakistan  to  force  settlement  of  Kashmir,  in  conjunction  with 
Ciiinese  pressure. 

Conversely,  tl)is  aiternative  ends  greatly  needed  Western  economic 
aid,  reejuiring  heavy  allocation  of  resources  by  Pakistan  to  meu't 
military  rcuju irements  and  economic  development.  It  probably  ends 
ail  Western  support  of  Pakistan's  position  on  Kashmir  and  may  Lorce 
India  and  tiu'  US  into  a  military  agreement  or  alliance.  It  certainly 
will  put  heavy  pressure  on  Pakistan  to  conununize  the  nation  and  runs 
strong  danger  of  domination  by  China  of  Pakistan.  At  this  point 
Pakistan  may  have  traded  possil)ie  Indian  domination  for  possible 
Chinese  dominat ion. 
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CHAPTER  7 


VnilCll  WAY  WILL  THEY  TURN? 

Having  established  several  courses  of  action  which  are  open  to 
botii  countries,  the  next  question  becomes  which  course  is  each  most 
likely  to  adopt. 

Pakistan,  preoccupied  with  India,  certainly  will  weight  Indian 
actions  and  policies  heavily  in  selecting  a  course  for  Pakistan  to 
follow.  The  attitudes  of  the  US,  China,  the  USSR,  and  other  countries 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  selection,  of  course,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  Pakistan's  position  will  be  reactive  to  Indian  policy. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pay  much  less  attention  to 
Pakistan's  policies  in  determining  the  best  course  for  India,  because 
Pakistan's  threat  to  India  is  essentially  emotional  and  symbolic, 
while  the  threat  from  China  is  much  more  real  from  a  military  and 
political  point  (W  view.  The  combination  of  the  1962  border  war  with 
China,  the  1964  detonation  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  device,  and  the 
Chinese  threats  to  India  during  the  1965  war  with  Pakistan  forces 
India  to  base  its  policies  largely  on  Chinese  actions,  in  particular 
on  the  Chinese  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapon  capability.  In  the 
K)ng  run  the  differences  between  real  alternatives  available  to 
India  are  only  in  regard  to  the  means  of  balancing  Chinese  power. ^ 


^Raj  Krishna,  "India  and  the  Bomb,"  India  Quarterly,  Vol .  21, 
Apr.-Jun.  1965,  p.  120. 
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Tliri'o  uiidon  i  .'ll)  1 1'  f.icts  f.ici'  Iiuli.i: 


Cliin.i  is  .1  mK'ltNir  powt>r, 


Cliin.i  li.is  i)r  will  soon  li.ivo  tlio  ini'.ins  to  uso  thoso  wi‘a|>ons  nK.iinst 

liulian  cities,  and  Cliin.i  lias  shown  animosity  to  India  <is  a  riv.il  for 

power  in  Asi.i.  Against  the  haekgronnd  of  this  nnele.ir  thre.il  to 

India,  t  lu‘  most  important  single  decision  facing  liuli.i,  and  the  one 

wliich  will  probably  have  the  gre.itest  imp.ict  t  hronghoiit  the  world, 

is  whether  or  not  India  too  shall  become  .1  unclear  jiower . 

Th.it  India  li.is  th(>  ability  to  join  the  niicli‘.ir  c  1  nl)  there-  is 

no  doubt.  Intc'l  1  igenci-  sources  li.ive  indicati-d  th.it  only  12  to  18 

months  would  he*  re<|uired,  while  t  lit-  l.itc-  Iiidi.in  AEt.  chairm.in,  l)i  . 

Uhahh.i,  h.is  suggested  18  months  from  the  decision.^  Moreover,  l)r . 

IJh.ihh.i,  who  was  powerfully  convinced  th.it  the  West  would  never  risk 

nuclear  intervention  in  Asia,^  estimated  th.it  the  Chinese  cap.icity 

is  about  10  to  10  bombs  .1  year,  which  Indi.i  might  he  .ihh-  to  m.itch 

.It  under  .$100  million  annually.''  Final  cost  of  weapons  and  delivery 

means  have  been  estimatc-d  at  about  77,  of  CNI>‘’  for  India  if  it  is  to 

have  a  true  nuclear  force.  For  a  nuclear  device  to  he  detonated  in 

18  months,  observers  consider  that  the  cost  would  he  less  than  $10 

8 

mil  I  ion,  probably  using  plutonium  from  the  Tromhay  reactor. 


^Marcp.is  Childs,  "To  He  Number  (> :  India's  IX-cision,"  Washin^t^ 

*()sl  ,  I  Nov.  |) .  A2().  ^  ^ 

Tor  Indian  A-Iiomh  Kxpc^clc'd  as  Aftormath  ol  ChiiU'St* 

;x|)  1  os  i  on  ,  "  Wash  i  n>;L  on  Pos  I  ,  1/  Oct.  1  ,  |).  All. 

'^‘.Selig  .S.  Harrison,  .ind  llow.ird  Simons,  "117  Die  .is  US-Hound  .let 
lits  Mont  Hl.uic,"  Wash  i  ngt  on  Fust  ,  21  .l.in.  Ihhh,  p.  Al. 
n^hilds,  op.  c  i  t  , 

'"'Indi.i  is  Expected  to  Huild  Nucli-ar  Weapons,"  Washington  I’osj . 

'  Oct  .  I  'H)1,  p.  CIO.- 

''.I.  Anthony  l.iikos,  "Sh.istri  Kesists  C.i  I  I  lor  A-Homh,"  New  Yorjc 
’  i  IMP  s  y  20  Oct  .  p.  I  . 

^Jhid. 
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Even  tlunigh  his  country  had  the  necessary  ability  to  become  a 
luicliMr  power,  I’rinu'  Minister  Sliastri  refused  to  build  such  a  device, 

q 

ri'lyin^  insti'ad  on  the  guarantees  of  the  US  and  the  USSR.  As  late 
as  19  October  Ihh')  he  said  that  India  wcuild  not  build  a  nuclear  bomb 
dispiti*  growing  pressurt»s  to  do  so.^^  Even  so,  Shastri  also  stated 
that  the  tiecision  l)y  liulia  iu)l  to  produce  a  nuclear  weapon  would  liave 
I  i'  l>e  r  ec*  ons  i  tit' red  if  China  develt)pt'tl  a  nuclear  tie  livery  system, 
prt'sumably  an  MRbM. 

1  2 

Thi'  pressure  for  the  bomb  is  expected  to  increase.  Shastri 

laileii  at  Cairo  to  have'  muialigned  nations  put  pressure  on  China 

1  3 

.i};ainsl  devt' loping  nuclt'ar  w('api')ns.  Following  t  lu'  recent  war  with 

Pakistan  and  the  accompanying  ultimatum  from  China,  tlu're  has  been 

an  inert'asing  clamor  in  the  press  and  in  political  circle's  f ch'  India 
1  A 

(  «>  build  a  bomb.  Inti  i  an  papers  have  stated  that  India  cannot  count 

1  3 

on  t' it  her  t  lu'  US  nor  the  USSR  indel  initely. 

Cre.it  i^ressures  .are'  lu'ing  applied  in  t  lu'  politic.al  field. 

Eight  v-six  nK'ml>ers  ol  the'  Indi.an  P.arli.ament  frenn  aliiuKst  .all  p.artie's 
submit  te'el  .1  le'tte'i*  in  SejU  ember  19()3  ele'inanding  the'  start  of  ce)n- 
sl  luct  ion  of  nuclear  we.apeins .  ^  flu'  letter  state'd  in  part:  "Inelia's 

^^^Lukos,  tip  .  c  i  t  . 

^*Selig  S.  ll.arrison,  "India  P.ays  Tribute  t  e)  Russia,  Rejects 
South  Asi.a  Suiiunit,"  Washington  Peist  ,  17  New.  19b3,  p.  A17. 

I  ')  - ^ - 

""De'ui.anel  for  Indian  A-Ihimh  Expected  .as  Afte*rmath  ol  Chinese 
Explosiein,"  Wa  sh  i  ngt  on  Pos  t  ,  1/  Oct.  19  (1/4,  p.  All. 

^  ^Ibiel. 

^"M^ukos,  ( n") .  c*  i  t  . 

^  ^"iX'iiuanel  for  Indi.an  A- bomb  Expe'cted  .as  Afte'rm.ath  ol  ChiiU'Se* 
Exple)sion,"  W.ash  i  ngt  on  Pos  t  ,  17  Oct.  1  9()74 ,  p.  All. 

^^Maikos,  op.  i  t  . 


survival  both  as  a  nation  aiul  as  a  iliunocracy ,  in  iIk‘  laci*  of  l  ho 

collusion  bctwcc'n  China  and  Takislan,  casts  a  cli'ar  aiul  iinporatlvo 

duly  on  the  y»ovorninont  to  make  an  iiiunodiato  decision  to  dove  I  op  our 

nuclear  weapons. They  further  criticized  both  tbe  US  and  the 

USSR  and  declared:  *'The  security  of  India  can  no  longer  be  left  to 

I  8 

tbe  mercy  or  wbim  of  the  so-called  friendly  countries.' 

'I’lu'  latter  statement  is  vc'ry  reminiscent  of  the'  arguments 

advanced  by  tbe  French  for  tbeir  independent  nuclear  force  and 

reflects  a  considerable  number  of  Iiulian  views.  Prime  Ministt*r  Ni‘hru 

in  19()3  pointed  out  that  the  deft'nse  of  India  in  tiu'  lon^  run  calls 

1  9 

for  sustained  effort  by  India  itself.  He  sununed  it  up  by  sayinp, 
of  India:  "It  is  learning  that  in  the  world  today  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  devoted  to  peace  or  to  mind  one's  own  affairs,  but  that  it  is 
also  necessary  to  have  adequate  armed  strength.  .  .  ,"2()  j  Krishna, 

writing  in  the  India  Quarterly,  considers  that  limited  nucJc'ar  arma¬ 
ment  has  become  an  inescapable  requirement  for  |U*eserving  ri'a  I 
independence,  which  is  the  core  of  nona 1 i gnment . ^ ^ 

Part  of  the  drive  toward  Indian  nuclear  arms  stems  from  the 
national  insecurity  and  inferiority  mentioned  in  chapter  3.  Unless 
India  becomes  a  nuclear  power,  it  must  rely  on  protection  by  t  lu*  US 


^  ^Ibid. 

^^Selig  S.  Harrison,  "War  a  Tonic  to  India,"  Wash ingt  on  Post  , 

2b  Sep.  1963,  p.  El. 

^^^Jawahar  lal  Nehru,  "Changing  India,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol  .  Al, 
Oct .  1963,  p.  459. 

^^^11)  id  .  ,  p.  462. 

Krishna,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  129. 
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and  Llio  USSR,  tlius  having  the  status  of  a  second  or  third  rale  power. 

Moreover,  India  has  a  very  real  fear  of  a  rapprocliemont  between 

Moscow  and  Peking, whicli  would  mean  full  dependence  on  the  West 

if  China  continues  to  try  to  dominate  Asia. 

If  India  could  count  on  the  friendship  of  China,  as  it  did 

before  the  1962  border  war,  India  could  accept  a  policy  witli  Moscow 

and  Peking  on  one  side  and  tlie  West  on  tlie  other;  but  Cliina  has 

become  too  aggressive  to  permit  such  a  policy.  In  recent  years 

Cliina  lias  forcibly  occupied  Tibet,  violated  the  Indian  border  more 

than  40  times,  and  seized  nearly  15,000  square  miles  iif  territory. 

Moreover,  China  has  the  world's  largest  land  army  and  militia  and 

23 

I  lu'  only  nuclccir  weapons  in  Asia,  lo  add  to  tliis  dark  picture, 

24 

India  sees  Pakistan  witli  a  nuclear  ally  in  China, 

As  can  he  si'en,  there  are  many  pressures  on  India  to  di*velop 
at  least  a  nuclear  device,  probably  one  which  could  be  championed 
as  a  "peaceful*’  project.  The  late  Prime  Minister  Shastri  stated 
that  India  was  studying  a  plan  for  exploring  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  adding:  "However,  our  objective  is  to  use  it  only  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  As  we  develop  our  capability  iurther,  we  nuiy  use 
nuclear  energy  in  different  projects,  such  as  the  building  of  dams, 
canals,  tunnels,  and  so  forth. This  might  be  one  way  around 


^^Thomas  F.  Brady,  "Indians'  Anxiety  Over  China  Rises,"  New  York 
mes  17  Oct .  1964,  p,  11 . 

^^Krishna,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  p.  120. 

^^IU>ward  Simons,  "India  Pondering  Atomic  Arms,  Wash ingt on _ 1  i.>s_^ , 

Sep.  1965,  p.  A20. 

^‘’"Shastri  US  Trip  Date  Open,"  Washington  Post,  22  Nov.  1965, 

A6. 
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some'  of  tlu'  political  niul  legal  problems  wliicli  a  full  clevelopmenl 


program  would  bring  on.  Also  this  path  we'uld  avoid  the  heavy 
economic  drain  which  the  creation  of  a  military  force  would  re(|uire, 
a  drain  Inelia  can  ill  afford. 

This  is  not  a  one-sided  argument  in  India.  There  is  a  large 
part  of  the  Indian  i)opulation  which  opposes  any  development  program. 
In  adilition  to  the  possible  abrogation  of  the  Test  ban  Treaty,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  these  objections  to  achieving  a  nucli'ar 
1  •  1  •. 

cajiah  I  1  1 1  y  : 

1.  It  wouUI  retard  India's  economic  growth. 

2.  11  would  requiri'  siarce  scii'utists  and  t-nginec'rs. 

1.  It  would  recpiiri'  develo|imenl  of  tielivc'ry  systems 

t  o  he  fully  elf ec t i ve . 

A.  11  would  require  space  for  testing  in  t  lu'  crowded 
s iihcon I  i  iu‘ii I  . 

0.  It  would  l>t’  opposc'd  hy  the  US,  UK,  and  USSR,  who 

mij^ht  romovc  t  ho  i  r  nucloar  guarantoos. 

f).  It  would  stir  up  adverse*  world  public  opinion. 

7.  It  would  weaken  India's  leadership  in  disarmament. 

8.  It  would  add  to  proliferation. 

One  additional  inhibiting  factor  has  been  the  inlerservice 
rivalries  in  Indi.i  over  control  of  any  military  program. However, 


^^’Krishna,  op .  c  i  t  .  ,  pp.  l  '30-13h. 

^‘^Sel  ig  S.  Harrison,  and  llowarti  Simons,  "117  Die  as  U.S-Hound  .let 
Hits  Mont  blani',"  Washington  Post,  2')  .Ian.  l‘)hh,  p.  A3. 
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tlu'ri'  is  spccu  1  at  ii)n  that  the  Indian  Cabinet  lias  already  decided 

to  ahead  with  the  program,  a  course  favored  by  many  prominent 
2  8 

leaders.  This  corresponds  with  the  feeling  of  British  exj^erts 

that  an  Indian  decision  to  build  nuclear  weapons  is  almost  unavoid- 

29 

able  and  may  already  havt*  been  taken.  Wliile  developing  nuclear 
wi'apons  would  seem  irrational  for  a  country  in  such  dire  need  as 
India,  in  today's  world  reason  may  he  no  longer  the  deciding  factor. 

It  should  lu'  noted  that  accjuisition  of  a  nuclear  capability 
does  not  solve  India's  military  problem  with  China.  Such  weapons 
totlay  art'  primarily  deterrents,  so  that  India  still  will  need  con¬ 
ventional  forces  to  avoid  an  all-or-nothing  war. 

For  Pakistan,  tiu'  crucial  Indian  decision  will  be  whether  or 

not  to  build  a  nuclear  device,  for  even  a  "peaceful"  detonation  by 

30 

India  would  In'  taken  by  Pakistan  as  a  thinly  concealed  threat. 

Once  India  has  a  demonstrated  nuclear  capability,  Pakistan  must 
considt'r  that  t  lu*  lull  thrt'at  will  be  available  should  India  want 
or  nc'ed  i  t  . 

If  India  refuses  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  tif  the 
Chinese  threat  and  with  the  acknowU'dged  capability  of  India  to 
become  a  nuclear  powc'r ,  Pakistan  probably  would  consider  India's 
decision  as  a  stabilizing  influence  and  a  stc*i>  toward  better 
unde' r  s  t  .ind  i  ng  between  the  two  counlrit's.  Under  this  situation 

2  8 

Lukos,  op.  c i t . 

^^^"India  is  Expect  c'd  to  Build  Nuclear  Wt*apons,"  Wash  i  ngt  on 
Post ,  7  Oct.  1963,  p.  CIO. 

^^^Childs,  op  .  c  i  t  . 


Pakislan  would  iindouhLodly  waiU  lo  maintain  ^oml  rolalit)ns  with  (ho 
US  so  that  at  least  economic  aitl,  and  hopefully  military  aid  alst), 
would  continue'.  At  the  same  time  Pakistan  has  found  that  its  recc'iit 
sh  i  i  t  toward  the  East,  as  evidenced  hy  various  trade  and  other  a^rc'e- 
ments  with  Conuiiunist  countries,  closer  relations  with  lu'utral  or 
left-leaning  Asian  powers,  the  Chinese  ln)rder  settlement  and  air 
agreement,  and  the  Chinese  loan  of  $60  mill  ion,^^  has  impriwi'd 
relations  with  the  USSR  so  that  Pakistan  can  get  the  best  from  both 
East  and  West.^^  Moreover,  Pakistan  would  almost  certainly  continue 
to  develop  friendly  hut  not  close  relations  with  China  as  a  liedge 
against  the  future. 

Should  India  elect  to  develop  its  nuclear  technology,  even  if 
only  for  psycho  1  og ica  1 --and  "peaceful'*--  purpose's,  Pakistan  is 
placed  in  a  distasteful  predicament.  It  can  accept  India's  pri'- 
dominance;  it  can  turn  to  the  US  out  of  economic  need  and  hope  that 
the  US  will  honor  its  nuclear  guarantees,  even  against  India;  or  it 
can  turn  to  China  for  nuclear  protection  and  hope  to  get  economic  aid 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately  for  Pakistan,  the  closer  are  its  ties  with 
China  militarily  as  protection  against  India,  the  harder  will  he 
the  task  of  getting  economic  aid  from  the  US. 

If  India  becomes  a  nuclear  power,  then,  Pakistan's  course  will 
be  determined  by  a  delicate  balancing  of  factors  facing  it: 

^^Sharif  al-Mujahid,  "Pakistan's  Foreign  Policy:  An  Analysis," 
NATO's  Fifteen  Nations,  Vol.  10,  Oct. -Nov.  1965,  p.  36. 

^^Warren  Unna ,  ^hastri  is  Going  to  Tashkent  Meeting  Reluctantly," 
Washington  Post ,  9  Dec.  1965,  p.  A19. 
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1.  The  inunediatc  and  long  range  threat  from  India  and 
lIk*  urgency  of  countering  it. 

2.  The  status  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  and  any  other 
problems  tliat  have  developed  witli  India, 

3.  The  degree  to  which  either  the  US  or  China  could  be 
depended  upon  in  a  crisis  with  India. 

A.  Tlie  need  for  and  conditions  of  US  and  USSR  aid. 

5.  The  long  term  outlook  for  tlie  US  in  Asia. 

There  is  no  question  of  Pakistan's  desperate  need  for  economic 

aid,  but  once  again  tl>e  emotional  fear  of  India  and  the  continuing 

tension  witli  India  over  Kashmir  can  force  reason  aside  and  bring 

al)out  decisions  by  Pakistan  that  are  not  rational.  This  will  be 

particularly  so  if  the  US  fails  to  recognize  both  Pakistan's  need 

for  security  and  its  need  for  economic  development.  President  Ayub 

has  surnnK'd  up  Pakistan's  dileimmi:  "Our  position  alone  should  be 

ein)ugh  to  bring  liome  to  Britain  and  America  our  state  of  desperation. 

Anyone  wlio  sits  down  and  works  out  these  things  knows  tliat  their 

33 

policies  are  really  driving  Pakistan  against  the  wall." 


33Mujahid,  op.  c i t . 
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CIIAITEK  8 


POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  ON  US  INTERESTS 

TIu'  Chint'sc'  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  was  fell  clireclly 
by  the  US,  but,  in  addition,  it  will  be  felt  indirectly  tbrou>>l>  its 
effects  on  India  and  Pakistan.  These  effects  will  take  place  in  two 
differc'tU  arenas:  first  in  the  subcont  i  lU'iU  itself,  anti  st'cond 
throughout  tlie  reniainder  o(  the  world. 

Should  India  elect  not  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability,  despite 
the  thrt'at  from  China,  US  interi*.sts  woultl  be*  bt*sl  st'rvt‘tl  both  in  the* 
subcontinent  anti  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  primarily  because  of  the 
gt)od  will  that  such  a  tiecision  wtuild  represent.  This  gt)t)tl  will  might 
we  1  1  avoiti  an  .irms  r;ict‘  between  Intlia  tintl  I’akistan,  anti  it  piobal)ly 
woultl  result  in  lesst'iietl  tension  between  the  two  nations,  which  woultl 
at  least  assist  in  the  solutitin  ol  tlisputes  between  tht'iii. 

Avt)i  dance  of  an  arms  ract* ,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  India 
woultl  nt)l  have  It)  divert  resources  to  its  nuclear  weapt)ns  program, 
woultl  permit  greater  investment  in  the  et't)nomics  t)f  each  country, 
encouraging,  ect)nt)mic  growth. 

This  Indian  tiecision  woultl  avt)itl  at  lt>asl  tnie  ct)unt  ry  joining 
I  he  nuclear  club  during  the  t  ime  when  both  the  US  anti  the  USSR  tire 
attempting  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition,  Intlia 
wf)Mlil  have  reinforcetl  its  pf)sition  as  .a  leatler  of  t  hi*  nonaligneil 
count  rit*s  interi*sled.  in  tl  i  sarmamt*nt  .  Since  Intlia  is  i*sst*nt  i  a  1  I  y  a 
conservative  n.ition  with  m.iny  tii*s  to  the  West,  Indian  1  eatli*rsh  i  p 
ol  this  grou[)  ol  count  ri(*s  is  di*sirablt*. 


Only  in  the  field  of  military  strength  migiit  India's  decision 
liave  an  atlverse  effect.  Even  here,  though,  the  cliances  are  good 
that  the  ultimate  effects  would  he  what  the  US  desires.  India  could 
he  enci>uraged  to  develop  a  more  efficient  military  force  with  greater 
reliance  on  the  US.  More  important,  India  could  use  the  reduced 
tensions  witli  Pakistan  to  orient  its  forces  more  on  China,  for  the 
US  goal  is  not  Just  a  more  effective  armed  force  hut  rather  a  more 
effective  one  against  the  threat  of  Chinese  expansion. 

Pakistan,  particularly,  would  he  in  a  hotter  position  from  the 
US  point  of  view,  ft)r  the  Pakistani  would  not  he  faced  with  a  possible 
clioice  between  the  US  and  Cliina  in  order  to  counter  Indian  nuclear 
capability.  While'  Pakistan  could  still  he  forced  to  make  that  clioice 
at  some  time,  tiu'  chance's  are  mucli  less  if  India  has  only  convent  ieina  1 
f  orces . 

IX'tonation  of  a  nuclear  device  by  India  will  present  the  US 
with  a  greater  cliallenge  tlian  the  detonation  by  China.  Tlie  Cliinese 
elevice  was  a  threat  from  a  rival  power  in  Asia,  directed  at  the  US 
tlireiugh  otlier  Asian  nations.  It  made  the  issues  more  clear-cut  and 
dangerous,  hut  it  did  ne>t  carry  the  threat  to  stability  tliat  an 
Indian  device  would. 

Indian  developiiu'iit  of  nuclear  power  will  intensify  an  already 
dangerous  struggle*  hc'tween  two  countries  which  t  lu'  US  would  like  to 
havi*  as  frii'uds  and  allies.  It  could  cause  the  US  to  have  to  choose 
between  the  two.  It  could  force  Pakistan  into  such  a  position  that 
it  would  clioose  to  he  an  ally  of  Cli  i  na  against  India,  and  thus  against 
the  US.  It  could  cause  the  US  to  Ix'come  more  deeply  committed  to 


economic  and  perliaps  mllitciry  aid  to  India  In  an  atLi'iiipt  to  maintain 
India’s  growth  as  a  counter  to  China.  It  could  result  in  the  demise* 
of  both  CEirrO  aiul  SEATO  if  Pakistan  sliould  witlulraw  from  these  alli¬ 
ances.  It  might  even  give  China,  or  at  some  time  tlie  USSR,  a  base 
on  tlie  Indian  Ocean  wliich  could  rely  on  ove*rland  coiiunun  i  ca  l  i  on  for 
its  support. 

At  tlu*  same  time,  througliout  the  rest  of  the  world  tlu*  addition 
of  India  to  the  nuclear  powers  would  liave  cons  ideral)!  e  effect  on 
the  small  countries  wliich  looked  to  India  as  the  leader  in  nuclear 
disarmament.  A  new  leader  here  would  probably  be  much  more  ant  i-US 
than  India  has  been.  Moreover,  additions,  one  by  one,  to  tlu*  roster 
of  nuclear  powers  reduce  the  bars  to  proliferation  and  make  a  di*cision 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  easier  for  small  but  threatened  countries 
such  as  Israel . 

In  short,  the  probable  Indian  decision  to  develop  nuclear 
technology  and  perhaps  weapons  will  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  US 
to  develop  policies  which  will  keep  Pakistan  from  being  driven  into 
the  Chinese  camp,  destroying  the  US  defense  conce|its  for  South  Asia 
and  increasing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Middle  East  and  even  Africa. 
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CHAPTER  9 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Faced  with  an  aggressive  Cliina,  which  has  a  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility,  India  is  almest  certain  to  develop  a  nuclear  device,  probably 
for  "peaceful"  purposes  since,  in  this  manner,  tlie  psycliological  , 
diplomatic,  and  scientific  value  could  be  realized  at  tlie  same  time 
tliat  many  of  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  full  weapon 
system  development  miglit  be  avoided, 

2.  India  will  count  on  its  demonstrated  capability  plus  US 
and  USSR  interests  to  deter  nuclear  blackmail  from  China,  avoiding 
the  cost  of  l)uilding  and  maintaining  nuclear  forces,  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

3.  After  India  has  demonstrated  its  nuclear  capability,  Pakistan 
will  show  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  Western  aid,  strongly  wanting 
Chinese  nuclear  protection  while  needing  Western  economic  help. 

4.  The  closeness  of  Pakistani-Chinese  ties  will  be  determined 
l)y  a  number  of  factors,  but  principally  by  Pakistan's  relations  with 
India  and  with  tlie  US.  Moreover,  these  relations,  at  least  in  tlie 
near  future,  will  be  reflected  by  the  status  of  the  Kashmir  question. 

5.  The  Kashmir  dispute  is  artificial  in  that  it  lias  come  to 
represent  to  botli  Pakistan  and  India  the  emotional  problem  of  tlieir 
national  survival  rather  than  any  particular  economic  or  political 
requirement . 
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0.  IX‘S|)it(‘  the  prc)l).il)  i  1  i  L  y  ol  liuli.i  (‘U'Ctinj;  to  (U'Vi'lop  n 
micl  cor  device,  it  is  still  in  t  lie  US  Ix'sl  inti'Ti'sl  to  li.ivi'  Indio 
not  hecoiiK'  o  nucic'or  ()ower . 

In  the  finol  onolysis  Chino's  ocfjii  i  s  i  t  i  on  of  nucUsir  wcMpons 
could  possibly  result  iu  ^reotc'r  Icsor  and  distrust  hetweeu  iudio 
011(1  Pokistou,  the  dowul/ill  ol  CCrn’O  and  SKATO,  tlu*  oriiuilation  of 
P.ikistan  on  China,  and  the  ultimate  (‘couomic  I  a  i  1  uri'  ol  both  coun¬ 
tries,  whith  would  siKUol  an  end  to  democracy  on  the*  s  uhcou  t  i  iu*u  t 
and  miK  h  ol  the  uuderdc*  ve  I  ojied  world. 

RKCOMMI^NDATIONS 

'I'h/it  t  h(‘  US,  while  coutiiiuiup,  its  el  forts  to  stop  mic  U'ar 
pro  I  I  I  (‘rat  I  on ,  recoKiii/.e  the  probability  ol  India's  developnuuit  of 
u  uii(l(‘ar  device  and  pl.m  US  policies  lor  t  lu'  c  lian^;(*d  situation  in 
Soiit  h  As  io  . 

y  (he  US  recoj;nt^'<‘  Pokistan'.s  iiureo.s(‘d  lu'ed  for  a 

sense  ol  security  aj^iinst  India  by  )',ivinp,  firm,  public  )'un»-aut  eiss 
to  I’.'ikistau  op,oiust  Indian  use  of  iuk  l(‘ar  blackmail  iu  the  dispute 
over  Kashmir. 

'I’b/it  the  US  r(‘CO);ut/-c  the  meauiiu's  btdi  i  ud  the  Kashmir 
(lispiilc  .'IikI  .III  ('1111)1  It)  .solve  Uiese  h.isie  problems  between  liidi.i 
.10(1  I’.ikisl.in.  Tbi.s  m.iy  perinil  .1  I  .lee-s.iv  i  op  .loswer  I  o  be  I  oimd 
on  I  be  K.isbmir  tpiesl  ion  iind  rediiee  lens  ion  belween  Indi.i  .nid 


')/ 


r.ik  i  si  .in  . 


.  That  Liu*  US  1)0  careful  net  to  place  Pakistan  in  the 


position  ol  having;  to  choose*  hetw(*en  (‘ssi'ntial  economic  assistance 
and  vitally  n(‘tuli*(i  military  st'curily. 

it  ^ 
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ohl.'iiiunl  Iroin  hooks  on  t  lu'  snh  jc*cl.  ,  t  lu*  lack  ol  wril  in>;s  on  llio 
s|n‘ciric  suh  jocl  anti  t  lu*  conL omporary  naUirt*  ol  I  lu*  snhlt'cl  rt*snlU*(l 
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ANNEX  A 


A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  KEY  INITIAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  KASHMIR  DISPUTE^ 


3  Jun  1947 

British  announce  intention  to  leave  India,  while 
creating  an  independent  Pakistan. 

18  Jul  1947 

The  Indian  Independence  Bill  receives  Royal  Assent. 

12  Aur  1947 

Miharajah  llari  Singh  of  Kashmir  requests  Standstill 
Agreements  with  India  and  Pakistan. 

K)  Aug  1947 

Kashmir  becomes  an  independent  state. 

25  Aug  1947 

Rebellion  against  the  Miiharajah  begins. 

22  OcL  1947 

Invasion  of  Muzat farabad  by  Pakistani  tribesmen. 

24  Oct  1947 

AZAD  (Free)  Kashmir  Government  declares  itself  in 
power.  Maharajah  requests  military  aid  from  India 

26  Oct  1947 

Maharajah  accedes  to  India. 

27  Oct  1947 

Lord  Mountbatten  accepts  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  "condition"  that  final  accession  be 
settled  by  reference  to  the  Kashmiri  when  law 
and  order  are  restored.  India  airlifts  troops 
to  save  Srinagar,  tlie  capitol  of  lOishmir. 

1  Jan  1948 

India  files  its  complaint  with  UN  Security  Council, 
cliarging  Pakistan  with  aggression. 

13  Jan  1948  Pakistan  places  count or-conipla int s  against  India 

before  the  Security  Council. 

17  Jan  1948  Security  Council  adopts  resolution  requesting  both 

governments  to  "cease  and  desist." 

20  Jan  1948  Security  Council  creates  a  commission  to  investigate 

the  disi>ute. 

21  Apr  1948  Security  Council  creates  the  UN  Commission  for  India 

and  Pakistan  (UNCIP). 

^Joseph  P.  Stabler,  Kashmir  -  Is  There  a  Solution?,  pp.  73-/6. 
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5  May  1948 

Regular  Pakistani  troops  enter  Kashmir. 

13  Aug  1948 

UNCIP  adopts  resolution  on  Cease-Fire  Order  and 
Truce  Agreement,  wliich  is  accepted  by  India  and 
Pakistan. 

1  Jan  1949 

Cease-fire  becomes  effective. 

5  Jan  1949 

UNCIP  adopts  resolution  on  demilitarization  and 
conduct  of  plebiscite,  which  India  and  Pakistan 
accept . 

21  Mar  1949 

UN  Secretary  General  nominates  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz  to  be  Plebiscite  Administrator. 

20  Jun  1949 

Maharajah  Har i  Singh  deposed  and  leaves  Kashmir. 

27  Jul  1949 

Cease-fire  line  demarcated. 

17  Dec  1949 

General  McNaughton  appointed  UN  representative  to 
work  out  plan  for  demilitarization. 

3  Feb  1950 

General  McNaughton  reports  failure  of  his  mission. 

14  Mar  1950 

UNCIP  terminated. 
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